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CHAPTER XXXIL 
A STARTLING APPARITION, 


THERE was a second man in the boat, 
a negro also. He lay dead in the 


bottom, a dreadful sight, naked to the 
waist, and clothed with a pair of sailor’s 
old drill trousers, the right leg dis- 
coloured by many blood-stains. He 
was twisted, as though his spine were 
broken, with his breast partly turned 


towards the stern of the boat, while 
his knees, which were drawn up, pointed 
forwards, and his face stared straight 
up, the eyes open like dull glass, and 
the skin of that indescribable sort of 
greenish ashen hue which a black face 
takes in death. The other fellow was 
on his back, as he had fallen, with his 
head in the bottom of the boat and 
his legs over the thwart. He still 
breathed, but I noticed the foam ga- 
thering upon his lips even as I looked 
for a moment or two at this terrible 
picture. He was dressed in a soldier’s 
or marine’s coat, a cloth round about 
his loins, and his lean shanks naked ; 
an old ragged Scotch cap clung to his 
woolly head, 

It would be impossible for me to 
tell you how this little ocean-tragedy 
was heightened by the element of the 
grotesque in it. There was no sail in 
the boat, no breaker that might have 
held water, no hint of the miserable 
creatures having sailed or been blown 
away with so much as a bite of bis- 
cuit. The oars were scarcely more 
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than paddles, and evidently had not 
belonged to the little fabric. She 
was black outside and white within ; 
clearly, as I had thought at the be- 
ginning, a ship’s quarter-boat. The 
words Prince William were painted 
in small black letters on her stern, 
inside of her. Miss Grant overhung 
the craft in a posture of pity and 
horror. 

“This poor fellow in the bows is 
still alive,” she cried. 

“T see that he is,” said I; “ we will 
help him in an instant ; but the value 
of this boat signifies the worth of our 
lives, and we must make her a bit 
securer yet. Please pull at this rope 
as I pull.” 

I handed a bight of the line in the 
bows to her, and then put my hand on 
the gunwale at the head, and together 
we ran her another few feet out of the 
water, the wet keel slipping readily 
enough up the ivory-like grit of the 
sand. All this was done as swiftly as 
I can write it. I then jumped into 
the boat, and with some trouble, for 
he was an exceedingly heavy man, I 
raised the negro on to the thwart, and 
set his back against the mast. His 
head lolled upon his shoulder like that 
of a person hanging. He looked at 
me with a gleam of intelligence in his 
bloodshot eyes, and his lips moved, but 
the merest rattle of noise trembled 
through the foam that filled his mouth. 
He raised his hand and pointed to his 
throat. 

¥ 
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“Why, of course!” cried I; “1 
must have been mad not to perceive it. 
The poor fellow is dying of thirst. Will 
you get some water, whilst I keep him 
propped up here ?” 

She was off in a bound like a stag, 
and in the briefest imaginable time 
returned with a meat-tin full of water, 
which I put to the negro’s lips; but 
the moment he tasted the cold of 
it against his mouth a frenzy seized 
him. He grasped the tin, throwing 
me from him with a jerk of his elbow 
that was like to have broken my 
back for me against the gunwale, and 
uttering a strange throaty cry that 
made one think of the yell of a hunted 
negro to the first leap of a bloodhound 
upon him, he drank the whole of the 
water at one draught—a full quart, as 
I should reckon, for the tin was a big 
one—let drop the vessel, flinging both 
his hands against his breast in the 
manner of a man furiously striking 
himself, stood bolt upright with a most 
mad and murderous look in his eyes 
as they met mine, ere they rolled right 


up till you saw nothing but their crim- 
soned whites, and then without a groan 
fell backwards across the other body 
and lay motionless. 


I looked round at Miss Grant. 
“The draught has killed him, I fear,” 
said I, 

She turned away her head with her 
hands over her eyes. I kneeled down 
and grasped the poor wretch’s wrist 
that showed like a bit of ebony fork- 
ing out of the ragged sleeve of the red 
coat, but could feel no pulse. I next 
soaked a handkerchief in salt water, 
plucked the Seotch cap off his head, 
and bathed his brows, but nothing fol- 
lowed. Once a movement as of mus- 
cular contraction went in a twitch 
through him, but the drop of the jaw 
told me all I needed to learn. 

It was proper however that I should 
let him lie for a while to make sure 
that he was dead, and so I stepped 
ashore, and to still further secure this 
precious gift that had come to us, I 
carried the end of the painter, which 
was a good long length of coir rope, 
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with the strands at the extremity 
showing that it had parted, to a tree 
which stood near the head of the creek, 
and secured it, then withdrew with 
Miss Grant to the shelter of some 
tufted heads of the cocoa to sit down 
and rest and think a little, and wait 
to observe if the man had actually 
expired, 

My companion was greatly overcome. 
Dreadful indeed the sight was, but the 
pitifulness of it, I am almost ashamed 
to say, was largely qualified to my 
mind by the transport of joy with 
which I viewed the boat, and under- 
stood that the time of our deliverance 

a chance not to have been dreamt 
of two or three hours before—had come 
to us. It needed but a very brief spell 
of thinking to arrive at how this thing 
had happened. As one who had used 
the ocean, I could not fail to see it all 
clearly and quickly. In fact the parted 
strands of the coir line told me the 
tale. It was no painter, but such a 
rope as a boat would ride astern of a 
ship by. It had broken, maybe, in 
the gale that had stormed over us two 
nights before, and the boat had gone 
adrift with these negroes in her, with- 
out a sail, with a rudder that was with- 
out a tiller, without water, and without 
food. 

I waited for some time, and went to 
the boat to have another look at the 
man, and then his appearance per- 
suaded me that he was dead. I was 
heartily grieved that this should have 
been so, for now that he lay at rest he 
showed, methought, a very bland and 
honest countenance, besides being of a 
most muscular and robust make ; and 
I felt that had he lived he might have 
proved of the utmost use to us, not as 
a pilot only, and as one perhaps who 
would know the situation of this island 
and its name, but as an assistant to 
help me to rig the fabric and navigate 
her. However, the truth lay before 
me ; and I suppose these hard island- 
experiences of ours having rendered 
me extremely prosaic and matter-of- 
fact in directions which at another 
time would have stirred all the senti- 
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ment in me to its depths, I determined 
to deal with the bodies without ado. 
So looking around me, I picked up two 
good big stones, one of which I secured 
to the body of the man who had just 
died by the cloth round about his 
middle, whilst I attached the other to 
the second body in a manner I need 
not describe ; then without saying a 
word to Miss Grant, who sat watching 
me, clearly understanding my inten- 
tions, I unhitched the line from the 
tree, shoved the boat afloat, and sculled 
her clear of the creek where the water 
was deep, and tumbled the bodies over- 
board. It was as odious a bit of neces- 
sary work as ever mortal man could 
pat his hand to. Hot as the sun was, 
the job made me feel as cold as if the 
chill of an English November night 
were upon me; but I breathed more 
freely when I came to scull myself 
back to the shore, and when I stepped 
out with the end of the line in my 
hand, the earlier emotion of joy that 
the possession of the little craft had 
raised was again so active in my heart 
that I could scarce hold myself from 
singing like a boy at the top of my 
voice. 

The morning was already advanced, 
and we had not yet broken our fast. 
I disliked the idea of turning my back 
upon the boat, lest on my return I 
should find her gone. However, her 
forefoot being hard and fast ashore, 
and the line in the bows secured to 
the trees, it was impossible that the 
flow of the tide in the creek could play 
me any ugly tricks with her; so we 
walked to our underground chambers 
to get some breakfast. I remember 
that our repast consisted of cold turtle- 
steak, plantains, sweet oranges, and a 
draught of cold water from the brook. 
The stock of provisions that had been 
set ashore with us was now exhausted ; 
we had a small quantity of spirits left, 
but the biscuit, tongues, preserved meat, 
and the like, were gone. Such a break- 
fast as ours was hardly fare to grow 
fat on, but it was wholesome and cool, 
and perhaps the sort of food that 
Nature intended for the use of such 
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human beings as should live in this 
island. It seems to me that the pro- 
perest food for the people who inhabit 
a country is that which grows good 
for eating in it. Think of Broadwater’s 
bill of fare, for instance, under such a 
dog-star as raged over the spot of earth 
we had been marooned upon !—roast 
pork, massive sausages, turbid pea-soup, 
and the atmosphere all the while so 
hot that you heard the spikes and 
leaves and tendons of the breathless 
vegetation quivering with tingling 
noises like the faint crackling in burnt 
paper, or in a sheet of tin curling to 
the roasting glare of a furnace! I was 
mighty sick of turtle, and so was Miss 
Grant, but then it was a sort of meat 
in its way, and combined to make out 
a meal with the fruit, which was too 
delicious to weary us. One helped the 
other, and rendered the whole diet 
nutritious; and maybe it was the 
simplicity of the fare that kept us 
well. We had been a long three weeks 
upon the island, yet Miss Grant had 
never once uttered a complaint of in- 
disposition, whilst for my part I was 
almost unreasonably hearty in face of 
the heavy anxieties that weighed down 
my spirits. 

“Thank God,” said I, with a look 
round the room, as I seated myself 
with my companion to our lenten meal, 
“we shall soon be taking a long fare- 
well of this most melancholy haunt. 
It would have been strange indeed if 
that ill wind the other night had blown 
us no good. A boat is the next best 
thing to a ship.” 

“ How strange it is,” she exclaimed, 
“to watch the working of the hand of 
fate! Ashore, it is an influence, a 
hidden government; but at sea it is 
as apparent as a billow, or the rising 
of a cloud. One saw that in the boat 
as she approached. Fate was at her 
helm ; and if I were an artist, and de- 
sired to materialize the conception of 
fate and make it a visible thing, I 
should figure two people standing as 
we did, hopeless and imprisoned on 
this island, watching the boat coming 
out of the tiny blot it made in the 
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far blue distance, gliding towards us 
without a swerve, with a final com- 
plete surrendering of itself to us, as it 
were, through the death of the two 
poor creatures in it.” Her fine eyes 
shone to the high religious mood that 
was in her. “ Little wonder,” she con- 
tinued, “that we should always be 
saying God’s hand is most plain on the 
deep. The Ancient Mariner was not mad 
when he spied the little barque with 
Death on board gambling with a wo- 
man for human souls. The sea is to 
me so much more wonderful than the 
land, that I believe I could credit any 
amazing thing that should be related 
of it. Where else does one come closer 
to one’s Maker? Oh, Mr. Musgrave, 
it seemed to me like seeing the Divine 
finger itself when I watched that boat 
growing upon the calm sea, urged, as 
we know now, by dying hands.” 

She shuddered, and pressed her 
fingers to her temples. She had been 
overtaxed, nor was the horror wrought 
in her by the incident of the morning 
to be soothed by the deep excitement 
that the opportunity for escaping from 
this island brought with it. Hysteria, 
I thought, was bound to dog the heels 
of such moralizing as she had started 
on; so there was nothing for it but to 
be blunt and prosaic, though, but for 
the fear I had that the humouring of 
the mood she was in would be bad for 
her, I could have listened all day. It 
was not so much what she said as the 
thoughts which lay behind her words, 
which spoke in her face, making her 
beauty eloquent with the rich fancies 
flushing to her delicate cheeks, and 
flashing a brighter light yet into her 
eyes. 

“We shall have to go to work 
briskly,” said I ; “ if all were prepared 
I would start at once.” 

She came back to herself with an 
effort, and brought her hands from 
her white brows with a faint smile, as 
if she understood what was in my 
mind concerning her. 

“What is to be done, Mr. Musgrave, 
that I may know my share?” she 
asked, 


“ Well, first of all we must victual 
the boat,” said I; “we have bottles 
enough for the storing of fresh water, 
and you can do a useful hour’s work 
by hunting for the corks which we 
have drawn and thrown away, and 
fitting them to the bottles afresh. For 
food we must be content with the 
handsomest stock of craw-fish, fruit, 
and turtle that we can contrive. The 
boat wants a tiller; that is easily 
managed. She also wants a sail, which 
we shall have to manufacture out of 
your shawls. I must likewise make a 
yard for the sail, which may be got 
from a bough off one of the fallen 
trees. This done, our business will be 
to embark and head away west.” 

“Tt is a little boat for so great a 
sea,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ Ay,” said I, “ but then the film of 
land that was visible from the cross- 
trees of the Iron Crown is not too 
far distant for her to fetch, and it will 
be mighty odd indeed if that streak of 
blue haze which the men talked about 
be not an inhabited island, with houses 
to lodge in, and the means of proceed- 
ing to Jamaica, which can’t be far dis- 
tant ; whence our next departure will 
be for Rio and for Alexander.” 

She looked down suddenly, with the 
pearl of her teeth showing over the 
under-lip she slightly bit, then her 
eyes sought mine again with a soft 
gaze so full of inquiry that my heart 
seemed to stop for a breath, as though 
to catch the words that must follow 
her look; but she did not speak. I 
jumped up. 

“T must go to work now,” cried I; 
“in fact, it frightens me to think of 
the boat, lying half dry as she is, being 
unwatched.” 

She rose too, with the air of one 
starting from deep thought. “ My 
business, then,” said she, smiling, “ is 
to look for corks, and fit them to the 
bottles?” 

“If you please,” said I, 

For the rest of the day I worked 
very hard, stripped to my trousers and 
shirt, with my wide straw hat to shel- 
ter me, scarce intermitting my labour 
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but to eat and drink, and obtaining 
quite fortitude enough out of the pros- 
pect of getting away from this island 
with Miss Grant, to enable me to defy 
the intense heat. I found amongst the 
fallen trees the very bough to serve 
my turn, and without much difliculty 
I severed it with my little saw, 
trimmed it of its leaves, and propor- 
tioned it to the size of the required 
yard. I also cut a tiller for the boat, 
This work I was able to accomplish 
under the shelter of the trees. Miss 
Grant possessed several shawls of dif- 
ferent textures and colours, and when 
she had collected the bottles, and 
gathered what corks there were to 
find, I set her tacking some of these 
shawls together into the shape of a 
sail, which she managed by perforating 
them with a bodkin, and then con- 
necting them with tape, of which she 
had a little parcel. She made no 
trouble over mutilating her shawls, 
though I cannot but think that the 
first thrust of her bodkin into them 
[ cut 


must have caused her a pang. 
off a short length of the coir-rope, and 
got yarns enough out of it to convert 
into as many robands as were neces- 
sary to connect the head of our queer 


sail to the yard. There was still 
plenty of line left for a tack and sheet 
and halliards, which I rove through a 
sheave in the head of the mast. My 
impatience gave me very great energy 
indeed. We had a good supply of 
fresh turtle, which needed boiling, and 
this, with other matters which it 
would only weary you to specify, gave 
my fair companion plenty to do. IL 
was resolved not to quit the island 
without being well stocked with food ; 
for should it come en to blow from the 
westwards, I foresaw that our sail 
would not help us, and that we should 
not be able to lie up to the wind more 
than six or sc.ven points, so that we 
should stand to be blown away into 
the Atlantic eastwards, where we 
might spend days without a view of a 
ship. 

When the cool of the evening came, 
I plucked some hundreds of plantains 


and oranges, which I carefully stowed 
away in the little lockers aft that 
served as seats in the boat’s stern; 
and I then fired a torch and waded 
into the sea for crawfish in the man- 
ner I have before described, meeting 
with a more plentiful harvest than 
had at any other time happened to me, 
insomuch that I had to give up stoop- 
ing and throwing them to Miss Grant 
through sheer aching of my back, 
though the sandy bottom was still 
black with the dusky, lizard-like 
shapes of the creatures crawling into 
the light, when I extinguished my 
torch to step ashore. I also provided 
the boat with a stock of cocoa-nuts ; 
but I never could discover a single 
turtle’s egg, spite of my earnest ex- 
ploring of the sand for several nights 
running during those three weeks. 

We were wearied rather than sleepy 
when the darkness was deepening into 
midnight. There was a young moon 
in the sky, with a wire-like waving of 
silver under her in the gloaming sea 
that spread very darkly to the stars. 
I had still several bundles of cheroots 
left, and lighting one of them, I 
brought our camp-stools close down 
to the wash of the ocean, for the cool 
of the atmosphere upon the water, 
and to get away from the trees, in 
whose shadows the suffocating air of 
the day seemed to linger as though 
imprisoned. This was to be our last 
night on the island, and neither of us 
could think yet awhile of shutting 
ourselves up underground. The out- 
line of ow boat stood clear like a 
sketch in ink against the sand on the 
other side of the creek. 

“We shall have much to tell,” said 
[, ‘when we are released from this 
place; more than many will think 
credible, I dare say. ’Tis almost like 
some old Arab yarn, this marooning 
of a young man and a lady, the old 
piratical lair underground yonder, the 
incident of the monkey, and strangest 
of all, at least to my mind, the arrival 
of that boat there this morning with 
its tragic burden of dead and dying 
blacks. What will Alexander think?” 
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“Tf our meeting is much longer de- 
layed,” she answered, “he will think 
us lost.” 

“ What grief for him, poor fellow !” 
said I; “but then, you know, the 
meeting will be the sweeter for its 
unexpectedness re 

I was arrested by her suddenly 
clutching at my hand ; her swift, fierce 
grasp, as | thought it for the instant, 
almost took my breath away. “Heaven 
forgive me!” I mentally ejaculated, 
“ T have aroused the Spanish blood in 
this woman. I—I—” 

* Look, Mr. Musgrave!” she ex- 
claimed, in a tone that thrilled to my 
ear with the fear in it, “what is 
that?” 

Her face was turned towards the 
creek, and following the direction of 
her glance, I observed the figure of a 
man standing a little on this side of 
the spot where our luggage had been 
deposited by the boat’s crew. He was 
clear of the shadows of the trees, and 
it was bright sand where he stood, and 


in the light of it lifting into the atmo- 
sphere he resembled a statue cut in 


ebony. He was motionless save for 
the occasional raising of his hand to 
his mouth from time to time, as of a 
man taking a bite at something in his 
fist. 

‘Gracious mercy!” TI exclaimed, a 
little above my breath, “ not another 
monkey, | hope. The deuce is in this 
island. But he is too big surely even 
for a baboon.” 

“It is a man!” whispered 
Grant, ‘and a black man, too.” 

“There must be another boat 
ashore,” said I. 

I stood staring a little, waiting to 
see whether he would advance, and 
what he meant todo. My heart beat 
fast. It would be impossible to express 
to you how startling was the appear- 
ance of that black figure. The sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness of the appari- 
tion was rendered the more alarming 
by the faintness of the moonlight. 
Standing where he was, the brilliance 
of the full orb would have interpreted 
him ; but though he stood jet-like upon 
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the sand, he yet seemed to mingle with 
the dusk in a visionary sort of way ; 
and this blending of the blackness of 
him with the gloom caused him to 
appear as phantasmal as though he 
were the veritable shade of some 
negro anciently murdered for his 
spirit to guard the hidden treasure in 
the place. 

‘«* Are there others about, I wonder?” 
said 1, I sent a swift look towards 
the forest and past it, but all was 
motionless. I bent my ear with the 
fancy of catching the notes of voices 
beyond where the man stood, suspect- 
ing that his boat had arrived off the 
western sand; but no sound of the 
kind penetrated the distracting shrill- 
ing of the crickets. 

“He is watching us!” exclaimed 
Miss Grant. 

It was time toend this. In fact 
the more one stared at the dusky 
shape, with its rising and falling arm, 
the more one grew afraid of it. 

* Hallo, there!” Isang out, walking 
a little way towards the figure, “ who 
are you, and where have you come 
from?” 

No answer was returned, but the 
figure moved uneasily, as if uncertain 
how to act. I hailed again, still 
advancing towards him, Miss Grant 
keeping close by my side ; and then 
he approached us, but very slowly, 
whether through physical weakness or 
fear | could not say. He was sufli- 
ciently close now to enable me to make 
out that he was a negro, and I was 
sensible at sight of him of a sickening 
chill coming into me, though at that 
moment certainly I could not have 
accounted for the sensation. A wild 
fancy entered my head, working al- 
most like a touch of insanity there, 
that I had seen the man before. Was 
it the build of him? Was it his gait? 
I could not say. He was still too far 
distant to enable me to see what 
clothes he wore, if indeed he were 
dressed ; but I remember coming to a 
stand with a coldness about my fore- 
head as though some icy air were 
fanning me, whilst I let fly my breath 
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with a sound that came very near to a 
ery. On a sudden Miss Grant screamed 
out, stepping in a terrified way back- 
wards, then coming to me again and 
clutching my arm. 

“Tt is a ghost!” she cried ; “ it is one 
of the men you buried to-day. Look 
at the soldier’s coat on him—at the 
white cloth under it !” 

He was now near enough to render 
these features unmistakable. The red 
of his ragged jacket stole out ashen 
to the wan light ; round his loins was 
the cloth to which I had secured the 
stone I had sunk him by. Nothing 
was wanting to him but his Scotch 
cap, and that I knew he would not 
possess, as I had removed it to bathe 
his head, whilst on noticing it that 
afternoon lying in the bottom of the 
boat, I had chucked it overboard into 
the creek. I stood stock still, as 
though some blast of lightning had 
struck me dead. Very distinctly 
indeed do I recollect the sensation of 
the stirring of the hair upon my head, 


an effect I had once looked upon as a 
mere poetic imagination beyond the 
reach of the extremest form of terror 


in real life. The dew started from my 
brows, and had I endeavoured to run 
away my legs must have failed me. I 
felt Miss Grant trembling from head 
to foot, in the vibratory, nervous 
grasp she had of my arm. Why, here 
was a man who had at least twelve 
hours before fallen dead in our 
presence, and whom I had soon after- 
wards buried in the sea, securing him 
against the possibility of rising by a 
sinker weighty enough to keep two 
such fellows down ; here was this same 
man, | say, now standing befere me, 
stalking out of the forest, it would 
seem, instead of out of the ocean, 
dressed as I had buried him—a dusky 
outline with a black face combining 
with the gloom, and his eyes touched 
with the faint sparkles of the moou.- 
light that he confronted. 

“Oh, speak to him! what is it?” 
exclaimed Miss Grant. 

Thrice I endeavoured to articulate, 
but my tongue clove to the roof of 


my mouth, dry and parched as the 
sand upon which we stood ; but at 
the fourth effort I managed to find my 
voice, and nothing huskier ever rattled 
in human throat. 

“Tr God’s name,” I said, “ who are 
you?” 

He answered, but ina language I did 
not know. 

“It is Spanish,” whispered Miss 
Grant, “ negro-Spanish. He is not a 
ghost then ; but oh, what can he be? 
He was dead, Mr. Musgrave, when you 
buried him.” 

‘Do you speak Spanish, MissGrant?”’ 
said I. 

She answered, “ Yes.” 

“For Heaven’s sake then, speak, 
and resolve this horrible mystery,” I 
cried. 

He addressed us again in the same 
tongue, in the thick throaty guttural 
of the African, this time delivering a 
pretty long sentence, whilst he stood 
before us with his arms hanging 
down, and a supplicatory inclination 
of the head towards us, and an occa- 
sional totter of his black shanks. 

“What does he say?” I cried. 

“It is hard to catch his meaning,” 
she said; “he speaks a very strange 
kind of Spanish, I think what he 
wants to say is, that he is alone and 
ill, and asks us not to hurt him.” 

“This is no ghost, Miss Grant,” 
said |; ‘the poor devil has in some 
astonishing fashion come off with his 
life, and we must learn how. There’s 
a sup of spirits below; a dram along 
with something to eat will help his 
tongue.” 

1 stepped up to him, Miss Grant 
meanwhile keeping a tight hold of 
my arm, and with a motion of my 
hand invited him to accompany us. 
He at once complied, and the three of 
us walked to our underground cham- 
bers. We had made a very thrifty 
use of our candles, and had still a few 
wax ends left. I asked Miss Grant to 
request him to remain outside till I 
called him. She did so, and then said, 
“Do you mean to ask him to come 
down here?” 
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‘“‘He won’t hurt us,” said I; “he 
is no ghost. Kindness will make him 
grateful.” 

“ But suppose he believes you meant 
to drown him?” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, we'll clear his mind of that 
notion,” said I, for I was now rallying 
fast, with a hope rising in me that 
something helpful to ourselves might 
come out of this business, and con- 
sumedly curious besides, as you may 
suppose, to learn how the fellow had 
come to life again, 

“JT will go first,” exclaimed Miss 
Grant. 

Indeed the negro was still little 
more than a ghost to her mind, and 
if she led the way, then of course I 
was between her and him. It was 
pitch dark, but we were most sorrow- 
fully well acquainted with the road by 
this time, and easily making our way 
to the kitchen, struck a light, and then 
called to the black man to come down. 
He arrived, staring about him with an 
air of stupid bewilderment, apparently 
thunderstruck at the sight of our 
hidden lodging. I lighted a couple 
of wax ends to have a good view of 
him, and found him sure enough the 
same Quashee whom J had supposed 
dead, whom I had buried, and whose 
very existence, I may say, so full of 
business had the hours been between, 
I had almost forgotten. His soldier’s 
coat sat dry upon his shoulders, his 
loin-cloth was also perfectly dry ; so 
it was clear his resurrection had not 
been recent. We had still a drop 
of the ship’s rum left; | mixed a 
dram for him in a soup-tin, noticing 
that he threw the remains of a plan- 
tain which he had been eating into 
the furnace to receive the draught. 
Indeed, as he afterwards told us, he 
had found a tolerable meal amongst 
the fruit past the forest, and he was 
eating plantains when he first hove in 
sight, as I had gathered from the 
motion of his arm. However, he 
could find a corner for a large piece of 
turtle which I handed to him, devour- 
ing it with great relish and avidity. 

Miss Grant posted herself on the 


other side of the table, away from him, 
She stared incessantly, as if she could 
not realize his existence, and indeed, 
though one saw him eating and drink- 
ing, sitting solid and substantial, with 
the whites of his eyes rolling most 
realistically over the room, whilst he 
munched the turtle with the true 
negro’s smacking of the lips over every 
bite, yet when I reflected how stone-dead 
he had been, and how completely I had 
buried him, I would start to the fancy 
that if it were not all some odd and ugly 
dream, why then the black creature 
might be a spectre after all—a solemn 
intimation to my incredulous mind that 
such things were. But I must say 
that these notions grew feebler with 
their recurrence. 

“ Let us get his story, Miss Grant,” 
said I. 

She addressed him nervously ; he 
stood up on being spoken to, but 
sat again on my motioning to him 
to resume his chair. I shall not in 
this life forget the peculiar magic that 
Miss Grant’s beauty took on this 
silent night in our underground haunt, 
from the emotions which were in her ; 
the struggling of her brave spirit with 
the superstitious fears excited by the 
negro, and jis black face at hand 
to contrast her whiteness with. She 
sat beside but behind me, having 
regard to the black man’s position ; 
and full as my inind was of the fellow’s 
startling apparition and miraculous 
recovery—if recovery it were, and not 
some baleful bit of fetish necro- 
mancy— I’d find my thoughts scatter- 
ing away with confusion when I 
looked from the bland ebony counten- 
ance on my left, with the whites of the 
eyes glowing out into orange to the 
candle-light, to the loveliness of the 
face on my right, charged with the 
revelation of new beauty to every 
glance I gave it. I had never heard 
ler speak Spanish before. Nervous 
and agitated as she was, the rich 
syllables of the noble tongue rolled in 
honey from her lips, and as was her 
face by the negro’s, so was the melody 
of her Castilian utterance inexpressibly 




















sweetened and heightened by his 
hoarse, thick speech. It was like the 
warbling of a flute alternating with 
the gong-like roll of a tom-tom. 

“What does he say?” said I, after 
he had been spinning a twister lasting 
over five minutes. 

“Why,” she answered, “that he 
woke as if from a long sleep this even- 
ing, some time after sundown, and 
found himself lying on the beach on 
his back, on the west side of the 
island, as I suppose, from his speaking 
of the situation of the hummock. He 
does not know how he came there. 
He recollects arriving here this morn- 
ing in a boat, and fainting away after 
drinking the water you gave him. He 
says, after lying a little he rose and 
walked towards some trees, where he 
presently heard a sound of running 
waters. It was the brook that he 
means. He drank, and then sought 
for fruit, but appears to have lost 
himself in the forest; though a little 
before he made his appearance he came 
across the plantains. That is his 
story.” 

“Then,” said I, looking at him, “ it 
is no great mystery after all, though 
a mighty wonder all the same. He 
was not dead, of course, when he 
dropped after the drink. Well now, 
the big stone that I jammed into his 
waist-cloth must have rolled out of it 
when I hove him over the side. It 
was a sickening business, and the in- 
stant I had cleared the boat I sculled 
up the creek without looking astern. 
Then what could have followed? The 
poor fellow floated up on to his back, 
for he must have drowned with his 
face down, and was carried away by 
the tide to that part of the island 
where he stranded. Had we looked 
we might have seen him floating, but 
we were too busy with the boat; and 
when he had weathered the spit of 
sand he would be out of sight to us at 
the head of the creek. Ask him if he 
knows what this island is.” 

She addressed him again, speaking 
now with growing confidence, though 
her first superstitious fear hung a little 
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lightly upon her. He shook his head 
whilst he answered. She spoke to 
him afresh, and then told me that he 
was not only ignorant of the name of 
this island, but had not the least idea 
of the situation of others in these seas ; 
so there was an end of my expectations 
of him as a pilot. She questioned him 
further, and his story was to this 
effect. He and his companion had 
been runaway slaves. They stole a 
boat and blew out to sea from some- 
where near Point Maysi, thinking 
to land at Tortuga, but were sighted 
and picked up by an English craft, 
and were entered as seamen aboard 
her ; but the usage they met with was 
so barbarous, mainly owing to their 
inability to understand the orders 
addressed to them, that they resolved 
to run from the ship at the first oppor- 
tunity that offered. A chance was 
provided by the master of the vessel 
bringing up under the lee of an island, 
probably not very remote from our 
own, to seek shelter, as was to be sup- 
posed, from the storm that had swept 
these waters the other night. There 
wasa boat riding astern to a long line, 
and when the night came down dark, 
and the hands were below saving the 
anchor-watch look-out, the blacks 
dropped over the side, their dusky 
skins making their movements very 
secret in the gloom,and swam stealthily 
to the boat. But it was already blow- 
ing with a bit of a popple on in the bay 
where the ship rode, with the flight of 
the wind scurrying down the mountain 
side, and they had scarce rolled in- 
board over the gunwale when the line 
parted, and they drifted out to sea. 
So this was the fellow’s story, a bit of 
which I had anticipated hours before 
at the sight of the shredded strands 
of the rope. Trusting he might have 
a few words of English sufficient to 
understand my questions, so as to save 
Miss Grant the trouble of inquiring 
and then interpreting, I sang out to 
him— 

“You speakee English?” 

“No, no; no speakee,” he cried, 
shaking his head vehemently. 
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** You no sabbe how to pilot boat?” 
I roared. 

“No speakee, nospeakee,” he bawled, 
wringing his hands ; and then looking 
at Miss Grant with eyes full of piteous 
entreaty, oddly accentuated by a broad 
supplicatory grin that bared his great 
ivory teeth to the junction of his jaws 
almost, he poured out a whole torrent 
of words in Spanish to her, clasping 
his hands whilst he rattled on, and 
then dropped plump on both knees 
before us when he had finished. 

* What is it all about?” said I. 

“He swears by the Holy Virgin 
and all the saints that he does not 
speak English,” said Miss Grant, 
“and implores you to believe him. 
The poor fellow has been’ horribly 
cowed by ill-treatment. He thinks 
because you are English you will 
punish him for not being able to 
speak our language.” 

I motioned to him to rise, and to 
top the encouragement of my face I 
mixed him another dram, which he 
drank on his knees, making some 
mysterious motion of amity, or per- 
haps affection, by holding one arm 
stiff upright after the manner of cer- 
tain South African tribes; then rose 
and seated himself. 

“It is getting very late,” said I, 
looking at my watch ; “ there will be 
a long day before us in that open boat 
to-morrow, though pray Heaven it may 
not prove longer than a day. 1 would 
urge you to take some rest.” 

“Tam not at all sleepy,” she replied. 
“Tam too excited to lie down ; what 
with this apparition and the prospect 
of our sailing to-morrow, I shall not 
be able to sleep indeed.” 

“That poor fellow will want to turn 
in,” said I. ‘ Rolled up in a rug, he'll 
lie snug enough near the furnace. 
You will not object to his occupying 
this room 4” 

She looked askant at him, and said 
a little doubtfully : “ No, I should have 
no fear of him at all but for the really 
terrifying wonder of his restoration 
to life.” 

Here the negro yawned prodigiously, 


uttering a bawling sound as_ he 
gaped. 

“There is indeed nothing to be 
afraid of,” said I. ‘‘ Harmlessness in 
natures nearly allied to the animal as 
his is, is almost always expressed in 
the face, and I'd stake my right arm 
upon his being honest to the core— 
abjectly so indeed. For my part, hu- 
manity aside, I consider it my duty to 
cherish him. A hand to help in the 
boat will be invaluable. Imagine, for 
instance, a dead calm, with the gleam 
of a ship’s canvas just visible on the 
horizon from the low level of the gun- 
wale. Two of us might manage to 
row the boat to her; whereas my 
single pair of arms would give up ex- 
hausted long before I was able to rise 
the ship’s hull. He is a powerful 
fellow ; observe the breadth of his 
chest. Besides, he is a child of the 
sun, and the fittest help in the world 
for such an excursion as we are medi- 
tating under these heights, as the 
Ancient Mariner would call them.” 

So speaking I took a rug and handed 
it to the black, motioning him to make 
a bed of it against the furnace, to 
which I pointed. He understood me 
promptly, grinned gratefully, and 
wrapping the rug around him as he 
stood, with a proud glance at the em- 
bellishment, he lay down with the 
docility of a trained dog, using his 
arm for a pillow, and in a couple of 
minutes was snoring like thunder, 
sound asleep. Miss Grant withdrew 
to the inner room, whilst I stole up 
the steps to take a peep at the boat 
and see that all was right with her, 
Her outline showed black against the 
sand. The ebb of the water had almost 
left her dry, and I had no fear for her, 
It wanted but three hours to dawn, 
and at the first peep of the sun it was 
my intention to be up and away. The 
slip of moon glowed rustily over the 
western rim of the forest, where the 
heads of the trees spread like funeral 
plumes motionless against the sky. I 
lingered a little, earnestly contemplat- 
ing the heavens in search of any hints 
of weather, then went back to the 

















kitchen and lay down, but not to 
sleep. Indeed if the agitation of my 
spirits at the prospect of getting away 
had not kept me restless, I must have 
been held so by the negro’s snoring. 
He now lay flat upon his back with 
his mouth wide open, and I can only 
compare the sounds he produced to the 
noise made by the keel of a boat 
dragged over shingle. 

Presently Miss Grant called softly 
to know if I was awake. 

“ Very much awake indeed,” said I. 

“All is well whilst he snores like 
that,” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I answered. “But it is 
happy for us that he should be our 
guest for one night only. Imagine 
three weeks of this!” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


WE LEAVE THE ISLAND. 


1 nAvE heard sweeter music in my 
time than that negro’s snore; but 
though it might have disturbed the 
repose of the dead, nothing was ever 
more comforting and soothing to me, 
as you will believe, when I say that I 
could not listen to the poor fellow’s 
gasps without reflecting how very near 
indeed I had come to murdering him. 
My restlessness was a sort of fever, 
and six or eight times before the day- 
light came, I crept softly up into the 
open to take a peep at the boat, and 
make sure that she lay safe. Indeed, 
we had met with so many surprises on 
this island, that I was in a manner 
prepared for the strangest thing that 
could happen; and I believe had I 
looked forth out of the hatch and 
found the boat gone, whatever might 
be the emotions which would have 
helped to the madness such a loss 
must have raised in me, wonder would 
not have been one of them. 

I had made up my mind to steer 
west, knowing that the American sea- 
board lay that way, to say no more; 
but it was very vexing that the negro 
should be ignorant of the situation of 
this island, and unable to pilot me to 
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the nearest inhabited land. The joy 
caused by possession of the boat had 
overwhelmed all other considerations ; 
but now that I lay sleepless upon my 
bed of grass and rug, waiting for the 
skylight to glimmer out to the dawn, I 
found myself a bit disheartened by the 
prospect of the new voyage. That there 
was land down in the west within view 
from the ship’s masthead, I did not 
doubt; but then it might prove such 
another little spot as this, verdant and 
uninhabited ; in which case we should 
have to push on ; and how far off might 
the nearest land to it be? It was a great 
ocean, as Miss Grant had said, for so 
little a boat. Strange, too, that one of 
my lesser seafaring nightmares should 
be fulfilled long after I had abandoned 
the profession; for I recollect that 
when I was at sea I would think with 
horror of exposure in an open boat, 
which tomy young imagination threat- 
ened an experience scarce less fearful 
than the raft. Indeed, of the two, 
perhaps the raft was the less horrible, 
for a man was not likely to linger long 
on such a contrivance ; whereas in an 
open boat he might go on languishing 
for days until he died, and then be 
found a skeleton in the bottom of her, 
with the little craft afloat and buoyant 
after months of different kinds of 
weather. Nay, had not that morning 
indeed illustrated the significance of 
the open boat at sea ; the dead man in 
her, that creature yonder pointing 
with ebony forefinger to his mouth, 
the empty locker, the thirsty, oily 
smell of the paint, inside and out, 
exhaling to the roasting glare of 
the sun! Well, well, thought I, the 
sort of spirit I require is not to be 
got out of reflections of this kind ; and 
my eye then catching the dim, greenish 
lustre of the dawn, lying like waning 
moonshine upon the skylight, I started 
up, thanking God for daylight, and 
feeling that, let the future hold what 
it might, the bars of our prison here 
were broken, and we could now free 
ourselves from an unendurable con- 
finement, which but yesterday morn- 
ing was as hopeless to the heart as 
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the bald sweep of the sea was to the 
eye. 

“Is that you moving, Mr. Mus- 
grave!” exclaimed Miss Grant from 
behind her curtain. 

“Yes,” said I; “the dawn has 
broken, You have not slept, I fear?” 

“No,” she answered, “I have not 
closed my eyes.” 

“Pray endeavour to get a little 
sleep,” I exclaimed. ‘ Mumbo-Jumbo 
here can help me in the few prepara- 
tions that remain, and I don’t doubt 
of making myself understood. Even 
an hour’s sleep will be helpful. Don’t 
doubt that I shall call you when we 
are ready to get under way,” I added, 
laughing. 

She answered me by whipping back 
the shawl along the rod and stepping 
forth. “ How can you talk of sleep- 
ing now?” she exclaimed. “The in- 
stant you are ready, Mr. Musgrave, 
let us start.” 

I was glad to hear her say this. 
There was no fear of her hesitating to 
sail in the little boat into the vast sea 
that stretched around ; but I had sus- 
pected she would show herself a little 
seared by a prospect that was far more 
formidable than it appeared, as she 
would know, as well as I. 

The negro was snoring as briskly as 
ever. Heaven knows, this miserable 
old kitchen was only too familiar to 
us ; yet it seemed to be made fresh, 
as though we had stumbled upon 
another underground room, by the 
novelty to our eyes of that black man, 
resembling some immense performing 
monkey in his red coat, lying flat on 
his back, his mouth wide open, his 
arms extended, and the palms of his 
hands showing like dirty yellow paper. 
I stirred him with my foot, but 1 
probed him in this way for some time 
before he opened his eyes. He then 
sat up with a glare of astonishment, 
whilst he grasped his wool, and whip- 
ped out in a thick, half-awake voice a 
string of Spanish, sounding like the 
gurgling of water through hubble- 
bubble. However, he speedily grew 
conscious enough to understand Miss 
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Grant when she informed him that it 
was time to get up, and that we 
wanted him to help us complete our 
arrangements for promptly leaving the 
island. He rose slowly on to his 
cucumber shanks, scratching his head 
with a dull stare of mystification, as I 
thought, in his dusky eyes as he rolled 
them from me to my companion, and 
then addressed her. She answered ; 
he spoke again with growing energy ; 
she nodded, on which, to my astonish- 
ment, he clasped his hands, dropped 
upon his knees, and fell to pouring out 
a whole jumble of words, the implor- 
ing character of which was gatherable 
from the tone of his voice. 

“Why, what is the matter with the 
poor wretch?” said I; “ have his wits 
left him during the night?” 

“He is entreating me to beg you 
not to take him away from the island,” 
said Miss Grant, viewing him with 
surprise and pity. 

* But does he know,” I cried, “ that 
if we leave him here he will be all 
alone ; not another black even to keep 
him company?” 

She spoke to him again, motioning 
to him at the same time to rise from 
his knees. Her question produced a 
very long answer. His looks and in- 
flections of speech pronounced him 
desperately in earnest. I could not 
follow a syllable ; time was pressing, 
moreover, for I desired, when afloat, 
all the daylight I could get, and I was 
growing a little impatient, when Miss 
Grant turning to me said : “ He desires 
to stop here. Indeed, I believe, could 
you even carry him to the boat by 
main force, he would jump overboard 
and swim back to the island on your 
letting go of him. He says it would be 
like being a king in his own country 
to live in these fine rooms, and have 
the island all to himself.” 

“Humanity forbids it,” 
amazed, 

“ But what is to be done?” she ex- 
claimed ; and I instantly echoed the 
question mentally, when I glanced at 
his robust figure, with some stupid 
thought of compulsion in my mind, 


said I, 

















and then reflected that he might de- 
tain us here for hours whilst we endea- 
voured to persuade him, without per- 
haps altering his resolution, after a 
most wearisome course of exhortations 
and representations, all of which would 
have to be translated if he was to 
understand them. I noticed him 
ogling the old muskets and cutlasses 
upon the wall, with a negro’s affection 
for such toys kindling in his eye. No 
good could come of bothering ourselves 
over the matter, so I formed my reso- 
lution. 

“If he won’t come, why then of 
course he must stop.” 

“ He will not come,” she exclaimed ; 
“he is a runaway slave, remember, 
fresh too from being cruelly treated 
even when dealt with as a freeman. 
He means to stop here, indeed.” 

“Then please tell him, Miss Grant, 
he may do as he pleases ; but I should 
have been glad to have the use 
of those brawny arms. He can’t 
starve, I believe, and maybe when he 
wishes to leave he'll know how to go 
to work. We have no powder, but he 
is welcome to those muskets yonder,” 
nodding towards them—TI caught him 
watching me eagerly as I did so— 
“and he may as well take possession 
of all the traps we must leave behind ; 
so there’ll be clothes enough for him,” 
said I, with a look at his shanks, “ not 
to mention some pretty dresses when 
he has worn my coats out.” 

On this being interpreted to the 
poor fellow, he burst into a hundred 
passionate exclamations of joy, was so 
convulsed with delight, indeed, that I 
expected to see him plump down upon 
his nose and roll upon the floor in his 
ecstasy. He clapped his hands, made 
as if to embrace me, recoiled a step 
with a frantic skip, and then leapt 
with such agility that he struck his 
head against the ceiling with force 
enough to have stretched him motion- 
less had his cranium been a white man’s. 

“ Pretty good all this,” I exclaimed, 
laughing in spite of myself, “for a 
man who was last night a ghost, and 
yesterday morning a corpse.” 
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I had nearly completed all necessary 
preparations on the preceding day. 
The halliards, formed of a length of 
coir rope, the strands unlaid, halved, 
and laid up again into a smaller line, 
were rove; the sail of coloured 
shawls was bent to the yard. There 
remained but little more to do than fill 
a few outstanding bottles with water, 
stow away the crawfish, and the like. 
The boat was a roomy little craft ; yet 
though there were but two of us, we 
found there would be space for no 
more than a small bundle of necessary 
articles chosen from the luggage we 
must perforce leave behind us. I 
asked Miss Grant to make a collection 
of such things as she might deem need- 
ful, taking care that at the utmost the 
parcel should be but a small one ; and 
then putting the negro to the job of 
filling the remaining bottles with water 
from the brook, I slipped round past 
the creek for my morning plunge, from 
which I returned as much refreshed as 
though I had slept soundly all night. 
My next act was to climb the hum- 
mock, and take a last view of the sea 
from a spot whence I had surveyed it 
again and again with many contending 
emotions of misery, hope, and despair. 
There was nothing in sight; a light 
air was fanning out of the north and 
west, with weight enough in it to put 
a blinding twinkling into the water 
where it was sun-touched ; the heavens 
spread in a soft light blue without the 
phantasm of a cloud anywhere visible. 
Sheltered by my wide, sombrero-like 
hat from the bite of the sun that, low 
as he yet hung over the sea, stung the 
naked flesh like nettles, I lingered a 
little, after bringing my eyes away 
from the blue sweep of ocean to rest 
them for a few minutes upon the 
island. Maybe I did not loiter above 
a couple of minutes, but thought 
has lightning rapidity, and I lived 
again throughout the three weeks we 
had spent on this beautiful island 
in the few seconds during which I 
stood contemplating the sunny scene. 
The setting of us ashore by the cold- 
blooded rascals of the Iron Crown, 
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the crushing weight of hopelessness 
upon us as we sat together yonder, 
where the white sand wound in ivory 
to the creek, with our luggage heaped 
about us, no shelter for our heads, no 
prospect of deliverance ; then the hol- 
low and startling notes of the midnight 
bell, my strange discovery of the sand- 
covered hatch, our life in the darksome 
chambers underground there, the 
fright occasioned by the monkey, and 
now that boat snug in the creek yon- 


der!—memory aliected me like a 
succession of wild dreams. The 
mighty surface of the sea stared 


blindly at the sky, and for the life of 
me I could not repress a shudder as I 
glanced at the boat, and thought of 
the tiny speck it would presently be 
making upon that huge, broiling, mer- 
ciless expanse ! 

But first it was our business to 
make as good a breakfast as we had 
appetite for. The negro ate like a cor- 
morant, and since his resolution was 
formed, I hoped for his sake that 
there would happen no dearth of tur- 
tle whilst he chose to remain all alone 
by himself here. It made one think 
of Juan Fernandez and the solitary 
Mosquito Indian, to look at him. I 
asked Miss Grant if she had collected 
what she wanted. 

“Yes,” she exclaimed, rising, and 
going to the inner room she brought 
out a little bundle. “I have shown 
great self-denial, don’t you think?” she 
exclaimed, laughing, as she held it 
up. 

[ did not ask what it eontained, 
though I afterwards came to learn 
that it consisted mainly of a few par- 
cels of letters and bits of jewellery, 
and the like, prized entirely for the 
givers’ sake. ‘“ It seems hard,” she 
added, with a wistful look at her 
trunks that showed through the open- 
ing, “ to leave all my pretty purchases 
behind. How patient you were, Mr. 
Musgrave, when you accompanied me 
on my shopping trips! What a num- 
ber of things I could have done with- 
out, if this experience had been fore- 
seen |” 
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“Better,” said I, “that this honest 
negro should possess them than that 
they should have foundered with the 
Iron Crown; for the bottom of the 
sea was bound to be their destination 
had they remained aboard. Now, if 
you take my advice, you will put on 
your broadest-brimmed hat, and our 
stock of umbrellas must go with us, 
lest a breeze of wind should carry one 
or more overboard.” 

I beckoned to the negro, and Miss 
Grant made him understand that he 
was to carry certain articles to the 
boat, and then entering her room I 
took down her hammock, which was a 
thing that stowed very compactly, and 
might be of use to her were we driven 
ashore upon such another island as 
this. I also gave the negro a good 
warm cloak to carry, a well-lined 
garment that would serve as an ex- 
cellent wrap for Miss Grant at night ; 
but though we took these things, there 
was little more we conveyed to the 
boat—my monkey-jacket, I remember, 
our pistols with powder and ball, a few 
remaining bundles of cigars, all the 
umbrellas we possessed, some rugs, 
and a few other items which I need 
not tax my memory to recall. 

All being ready we slowly left the 
underground rooms which had shel- 
tered us for three weeks, both of us 
sending lingering glances around as 
we quitted the dreary, dream-like 
haunt, and accompanied by the negro 
walked to the boat. 

She was lying, half the length of 
her dry, upon the sand. The negro 
placed the parcels he carried in the 
bottom of her, then came to me, and 
letting go the line which held her, we 
put our shoulders to the bows, and 
drove the craft afloat. I jumped inas 
she slid into the brilliantly clear, calm 
surface, and throwing one of the 
paddles over, got her head round, then 
sheered her alongside the bank of the 
creek, extending my arm to Miss 
Grant, who sprang aboard. My next 
business was to coil the line away in 
the bow, then to thoroughly overhaul 
our little ship to see that her freight 














—wmore precious to us than the richest 
treasure that ever put to sea in the 
hold of a register-ship—was properly 
trimmed, and that nothing the island 
could supply us with was wanting. 
Miss Grant sat in the stern-sheets, 
sheltered by an umbrella. The radiance 
of the early sunshine came streaming 
down from the far eastern sea-line hot 
as molten silver into the creek, and 
the glare of it, rising off the surface 
to the face, furnished a mighty uncom- 
fortable hint of the sort of roasting 
that awaited us outside under the 
mid-day sky. I threw the paddles 
over, and rowed slowly down the 
creek, There was no draught of 
air to be felt here, though the water 
outside was wrinkling to the fiery 
breathing that came softly out of the 
north-west. The negro walked along 
the bank to the edge of the spit, 
where, drawing his figure erect, he 
held his right arm high, and so stood 
watching us motionless, like a black 
statue whose nobly-proportioned trunk 
and arms some fool had smeared with 
red paint. I noticed my companion 
gaze wistfully landwards as we drew 
out ; and I could read in her eyes how 
busy her memory was, with a change in 
their soft, brilliant depths into a look 
of mingled wonder and uncertainty 
rather than of dismay, as they went 
seawards from the bright vegetation, 
the arid hummocks, and the tracks of 
white sand spreading out from the 
dense undergrowth to the long space 
of dazzling coral platform on which 
the blue breaker was melting. 

Once clear of the creek I hoisted 
our sail of shawls, flattening in the 
sheet and putting the helm down to 
test the little craft’s capacity of looking 
up to it. The colours of the shawls 
were red, white, and blue, and at a 
distance the boat sliding out of the 
creek might have passed for a huge 
aquatic parrot, outward bound on 
some predatory excursion, The negro, 


with his figure standing boldly out at 
the extremity of the tongue of sand, 
now held up both arms, slowly moving 
It looked as 


his hands at the wrists. 
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if he were blessing us, but I suppose it 
was his country’s way of saying good- 
bye. Miss Grant waved her hand to 
him, and I bade him farewell with a 
flourish of my hat, whereupon he 
turned on a sudden and ran with 
incredible swiftness to the underground 
rooms, down whose hatchway he shot 
with the rapidity of a skip-jack 
plunging from its leap out of water, 
and so vanished, 

“He has gone to clothe himself,” 
said Miss Grant. 

“Wonderful how he could have held 
out so long,” said I; “the desire to 
squeeze himself into my patent-leather 
boots and frock-coat, not to mention 
my green satin stock and several 
coloured shirts which he will come 
across, must have risen into madness 
whilst he stood holding up his arms. 
One guesses that by the rush he made 
when nature gave in. And now, Miss 
Grant, how is this little craft going to 
serve us?” 

“Our sail should make a brilliant 
signal,” she answered, “if a ship 
should come within view of it.” 

“Yes,” said I, “that was the 
thought in me when I hoisted it. Red, 
white, and blue, the proper sort of 
colour for English hearts to beat 
under. Quashee’s soul will have 
yearned for them. The red shawl 
would have made him a fine turban ; 
indeed it would be finer as a turban 
than as a sail,” I added, with a glance 
at the yawns where the shawls had 
been taped together. Yet the fabric 
was giving the boat some sort of way, 
and the island was slowly dwindling. 
It looked a radiant, gem-like spot now 
upon the ocean, that brimmed with a 
line of silver to the white sand. I sat 
watching it, the boat steering herself, 
for which I was mightily thankful, for 
the little tiller I had shipped grew into 
a heated bar of iron to the touch, and 
my bare knuckles felt as if they were 
flayed after keeping my hand spread 
to the sun a few minutes, I could not 
but hope that I was acting rationally 
in quitting the island in this little 
boat, for the solid land there at least 
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supplied a certainty of refuge, which 
induced a wild emotion of misgiving 
when I glanced away at the huge sea 
and thought of the gale that had 
swept it the other night. Yet we had 
both of us pined and prayed for such 
an opportunity of escape as had now 
come, and there seemed something like 
the profanity of ingratitude in hesi- 
tation, natural and reasonable as mis- 
giving was at such a time. 

I was startled from the reverie into 
which I had plunged by a sudden ex- 
clamation from Miss Grant, who sat 
near me bending over the side. She 
pointed down into the water, shrinking 
a little as she did so, with an expres- 
sion of consternation glittering in her 
glance and dilating her eyes as she 
looked round at me. I! peered over 
and saw immediately below, scarce 
six feet deep in the clear, blue, glassy 
profound, the long dark form of a 
great shovel-nosed shark, with the 
upper barb of its tail rounding out 
like a scythe, the whole outline ab- 
solutely motionless, without a tremor 
in its fins that I could witness, though 
we were sliding along at some two or 
three miles in the hour and the thing 
held its position as though it were our 
shadow. For the life of me I could 
not help a sudden recoil. It was as 
big and ugly a monster of the kind as 
ever I had seen, and by simulating, as 
it were, the reflection of our boat, 
furnished an appalling mockery in that 
way to the imagination—to mine, at 
least, which instantly went to work 
to construe the grim and foul adum- 
bration into a foreshadowing of our 
fate. 

3ut I pulled myself together quickly, 
and said, “One cannot sail these 
waters without sights of this kind 
happening. Stop! he may be routed 
out of this.” 

I took an oar and plunged it har. 
poon- wise at the brute, and struck him 
fair on the back. Ugh! the touch, 
the feel of it threw me into a cold 
sweat. It would have been otherwise 
with me had I barbed the beast, but 
the soft slippery contact was like the 
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blow of a baby’s fist upon the snout 
of a tigress. Yet it started the crea- 
ture nevertheless. With a sweep of 
its tail it drove ahead, sending a shoal 
of bubbles to the surface, with a line 
of sparkles in the blue beneath, and 
when we came to look for it again it 
was not to be seen on either side the 
boat. I met Miss Grant’s eye thought- 
fully fixed upon mine. The whole 
weight of my responsibility came upon 
me then, somehow. I knew that her 
trust was in me—that wherever I led 
she would follow in full faith in my 
judgment. Her life had grown so 
precious to me, that the mere fancy of 
imperilling it by any resolution I 
might form was unendurable. I sent 
a glance into the hot, azure distance, 
then at the island, then met her eyes 
afresh. 

“Tf you are in the least degree timid 
—it is not too late. We can be ashore 
again in an hour,” I exclaimed. 

“Tam not timid,” she replied ; “ the 
sight of that great fish frightened me. 
Why should we return? Here is our 
chance for escaping; why should we 
neglect it?” 

“True ; but often bitter perils and 
privations attend attempts of this 
kind,” I rejoined. “ Your life is dear 
to me, Miss Grant ;” her lips stirred, 
but I did not catch what she said. 
“Ts it right,” I continued, “that I 
should subject you to the risks and 
exposure of such a venture as this? 
I may have acted in too great a hurry, 
scarcely shown prudence in my hot 
desire to break from that jail there. 
This proposal now occurs tome. Let 
us return to the island. The negro 
will help me in my new plan. Here 
is a boat in which he or I may every 
day row or sail away into the south- 
ward, which is apparently the navi- 
gated tract of these waters, and it will 
be strange indeed if we do not meet 
with some vessel before long to which 
we can make our condition known.” 

“You would take me with you on 
such excursions ¢” 

“No need ; I should leave you on 
the island until we could obtain help.” 
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She shook her head. “No,” she 
exclaimed slowly, with great emphasis; 
and then she added, “Imagine the 
evening to come on one day, and no 
sign of your boat. The night passes, 
and next day, and then weeks pass, 
and law still alone. Oh, Mr. Mus- 
grave, how can you suggest such a 
thing? When we were set ashore you 
said it made you happy to think that 
we were together. That was my hap- 
piness too,” she continued, dropping 
her eyes an instant and then lifting 
them again to mine, “and now you 
will risk a separation that—that—” 
she shook her head again almost bit- 
terly, but smiled a moment after. 
“‘ Besides,” she went on, as though she 
had no patience to hear me, nor indeed 
meant to give me a chance to speak, 
“you would not get the negro to ac- 
company you. No threats, no entreaties 
would prevail upon him, I am sure. 
He would dread to be recaptured. He 
has that island all to himself now, and 
a hole to live in, and is as free as 
a monkey in any forest in Brazil, and 
should you attempt to persuade or force 
him, what might happen? Another 
mutiny, Mr. Musgrave, more dreadful 
than the one on board the Iron Crown, 
with a chance of his taking your life 
and of my being left alone with 
him!” 

“ Be it so,” I said; “we are to- 
gether, and together we will remain— 
at least for the present,” I added, cool- 
ing down my voice suddenly to check 
its gathering ardour. 

She made no answer. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 
A DAY OF PERIL, 


By four o’clock in the afternoon I 
reckoned the island to be about two 
leagues distant, scarce visible, so low 
it lay, save when the slide of the boat 
to the brow of the swell showed it 
“dipping,” as they say at sea—just a 
blot of indigo blue against the whitish 
azure behind. About this hour the 
small scorching breeze, that had held 
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fairly steady from the north-west since 
the early morning, died away as though 
devoured out of the atmosphere by the 
blazing eye overhead, and the deep 
turned into liquid glass with the heave 
of it due east. It was not an undula- 
tion to notice from a ship’s side, or 
from the low elevation of the island ; 
but to us in that boat it seemed as 
heavy as a strong sea, with the rise of 
it putting the horizon out of sight one 
moment, and the next making the 
bright line look to spread twice as far 
as it went in reality. One may talk 
of getting a sense of the mightiness of 
the deep when aboard a great ship 
that is hove by the surge with her 
thousand tons of freight, and the mas- 
sive fabric of her spars and rigging 
roaring into the gloom of the tempest 
as a boy tosses a ball ; but it is surely 
in the little open boat that one feels 
the power of the giant most. You 
lie close to his heart, you feel the 
beating of it, your eyes are within 
arm’s-length of the mysteries under 
his shining breast, the spirit within 
you takes measure of the volume and 
altitude of his respirations, and you 
are oppressed by an indeterminable 
emotion of awe, of a kind different 
from any the mind is sensible of in 
viewing the sea from an elevation, 
whether it be the edge of a range of 
coast or the rail of a tall vessel. 

I had put the boat’s head round for 
the southward a little time before the 
stark calm fell, but without her mea- 
suring a quarter of « mile of water in 
the time, I should say, so faint grew 
the breeze whilst slowly slackening 
into breathlessness. I said to Miss 
Grant that I could not imagine it 
hotter in the most scorching circle of 
Dante’s Inferno. Why, I had but to 
stand up and let my arms hang up and 
down, and the sweat drained from my 
fingers’ ends as though I had just been 
fished out of the sea. It was not the 
blaze coming down. that one felt so 
much as the dazzle that rose off the 
edge of the water, lifting into the face 
as though from polished copper, and 
making one writhe and twist about in 
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search of the shelter that neither 
umbrella nor hat could provide. At 
one or thereabouts we had made a 
little meal of plantains and crawfish, 
along with a small draught from one 
of the bottles ; and then—though there 
was wind enough blowing to keep the 
feeling of fever out of the blood—even 
then I remember contemplating our 
stock of provisions with a melancholy 
eye as I ruminated upon their perish- 
able qualities. But when this furious 
calm, as the Spaniards call it, came, 
the fear I had tor our food deepened. 
Though everything was cooked bar- 
ring the fruit, it seemed certain to 
me that our miserable store of boiled 
turtle and the like must putrefy right 
off, and leave us nothing but our 
oranges and bananas to eat. We were 
without bread, biscuit, and flour. 
People putting away from a ship in 
our condition will, for the most part, 
unless they are very unfortunate in- 
deed, carry with them food that defies 
climate—meat in tins, bags of bread, 


with other matters designed for sea- 


faring use. But two-thirds of our 
stock might not keep sweet through 
the night, and the very plantains me- 
thought must rot speedily to such a 
blasting and withering eye as_ the 
sun looked down upon us with. But 
the die was cast, and we had to abide 
by the throw. It would have been 
wanton in me to suggest a return 
to the island after what Miss Grant 
had said; and as to the provisions I 
comforted myself with reflecting that 
the eocoa-nuts, at all events, would 
hold their virtue, whilst I also con- 
sidered that I had done my best —that 
what the island yielded we had taken 
—and that no man, though he thought 
with the spirit of a prophet in him, 
could do more. 

Miss Grant made no complaint. It 
was seldom that I met her eye but 
that she had a smilie. It seemed to 
me that, now she was confronted with 
something tangible, a condition she 
could realize, a situation of which the 
issue, whether life or death, was within 
the grasp of her mind, her spirit rose 
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to it. It would make me shrink at 
times to cast a look round the sea, 
for when the island disappeared the 
vast solitude in which we floated be- 
came sheer ocean to every sense, full 
of the desolation which the distressed 
heart would give to it, and which there 
was nothing in the glory of the day to 
mitigate. But her eyes sought the dis- 
tance fearlessly : twenty moods alter- 
nated in her, as I saw in her varying 
expression ; but no hint of timidity 
was ever visible in one of them. In- 
deed it was the heroic tranquillity of 
her look that kept me still. The heat 
tried me fearfully ; the dead calm was 
like a sensible weight upon my spirits. 
I had worked hard on the previous 
day, and had not closed my eyes for 
twenty-four hours; and such was my 
temper, as I sat in that small scorched 
boat dodging the swing of our pre- 
posterous sail for the idle comfort of 
its shadow, that I needed but a face 
opposite me to reflect mine to have 
exhausted myself with grumblings and 
lamentations, and maybe to have re- 
solved, the instant the cool of the 
evening came, to hark back again for 
the island as nimbly as our paddles 
would sweep us there. 

However, I got the better of all this 
unmanly weakness after the sun went 
down ; though whilst he was going I 
could have stood up and shaken my 
fist, as Tom Cringle did, at the vast 
red, rayless body that looked, as his 
lower limb hovered a moment or two 
on the sea-line, to be sipping the blood 
streaming from his own fiery substance 
into the water beneath him. There 
was no air, not the fluttering of a 
breath to touch with the shadowing of 
a feather the immeasurable liquid sur- 
face breathing in oil with the sluggish 
panting of some still sentient thing. 
While the last beam of daylight sent 
its red flash across the sea, I stood up 
on the thwart, with my arm around 
the mast, and carefully scrutinized 
the horizon. There was nothing to 
see, no longer even the island’s dim 
shadow. I lowered the sail to save the 
chafe of it, and carrying a bunch of 
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plantains into the stern-sheets, made 
with Miss Grant a little supper of 
them helped with a bit of cold turtle. 

“Do you remember,” she said, 
“when we walked together at Deal 
on that moonlight night, the day 
before we sailed, that I said the 
beauty of the sea frightened me with 
its immensity, that the magnitude of 
its sublimity was an oppression which 
forbade delight? I remember some 
fancy of the kind occurring to me,” 
she said, musingly, her face stealing 
out pale in the shadow, with a corre- 
sponding deepening of the luminous 
dusk of her eyes. ‘“ But how should 
such beauty as this,” glancing round, 
and then up at the sky that in the 
east was already velvet-like with the 
young moon in the midst of it, while 
the stars seemed literally to shower 
out upon the gaze if you did but watch 
any space in the heavens for a little, 
“affect people situated as we are? How 
tremendous it all is, Mr. Musgrave! 
There was never this sort of repose on 
the island. Listen!” 

I strained my ear, whilst she looked 
at me with a faint smile. 

‘* Not a sound,” she exclaimed, after 
a few moments ; “not a breath, not a 
whisper of air. Ashore there was 
always the simmering of the surf, some 
stirring of breeze or pinions amidst the 
foliage, and the song of the crickets, 
and the rest of the midnight concert. 
But here ; oh, listen!” 

She paused again, with her hand 
lifted. 

“ Holy Mother of God!” she eried, 
with a passionate toss of her arms. 
“Only think of being a/one in this 
boat!” 

“T don’t think my loneliness would 
last anyhow,” said I. “I guess, as 
Jonathan says, I would give myself 
about two such nights as this to have 
a whole ship’s company of spectres 
along with me. There are plenty of 
green navies under our keel for phan- 
toms to rise up out of. Yes,” said I, 
pulling a cheroot from my pocket for 
the blessed solace of the mere smell of 
the weed, “it would not take me two 
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such nights as this to introduce a very 
attractive society between these gun- 
wales, With my mind’s eye I already 
see it clearly: here, where you are 
sitting, some mariner that fell over- 
board when Columbus was sailing this 
way, his eyes full of Spanish fire, 
moustachios curled upon his cheeks, 
and the body sheathed in old metal, 
for they wore armour in those times, 
though I won’t swear that the fore- 
castle Jacks went so clad; yonder in 
the bows a grim old buccaneer, some 
tough, sun-blackened rogue of the days 
of James the First, wearing a spiked 
beard and grizzled locks flowing upon 
his back, a great fusee across his knee 
and a murderous hanger against his 
hip; it is not hard to see him sitting 
yonder in the bows, his arms folded, 
his head drooped, and a falcon-look 
fixed upon me under the sleepy lid 
Why, Miss Grant, these imaginations 
won't do, you know,” I added, chipping 
at a little flint for a light; “ but this 
silence is wonderful though, and Lord, 
how the dew falls!” 

It was the dark roll of the swell 
perhaps that rendered the hush more 
oppressive to one’s thinking of it ; for 
the silence with which the folds swung 
along put an inexpressible quality of 
ghostliness into the reality of the 
dusky run of the water. Expectation 
seemed to crave for sound with the 
sight of such voluminous movement, 
and it made me feel deaf sometimes to 
look at it and hear nothing. 

You would suppose that a couple 
placed as we were would find nothing 
to talk about but our situation, of 
ships heaving in sight, of the time our 
stock of provisions and water would 
last, and so forth. Instead, we con- 
versed on any other subject. Not 
that we desired to shun such topics : 
we would recur to them at intervals ; 
but in the main our chat was on 
matters in which it seemed almost like 
a sort of impiety to take interest at 
such a time as this. I very well recol- 
lect that, one thing leading to another, 
she gave me a description of society at 
Rio, of the dinners, the dresses, the 
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dances ; how the English held aloof ; 
the brutal treatment of negroes by 
blacks who, having been themselves 
slaves, had ended by becoming the 
possessors of slaves. There were long 
spells at a time when we forgot where 
we were in listening to one another. 
I had been struck by her exclamation 
when she spoke of how she should feel 
were she alone in this boat, and asked 
her if she was a Roman Catholic. 

“No,” she exclaimed ; ‘‘how strange, 
now, that we should have been to- 
gether for so long a while, and that you 
should not know what my faith is!” 

“Not so strange if you will but 
think of it,” said I. “There are no 
churches at sea, and old Broadwater’s 
discipline was not of a sort to furnish 
one with a chance of discovering a 
fellow-passenger’s religion.” 

‘*My mother died a Catholic. She 
wished me to be of her faith, and of 
the faith of her forefathers. My father 
belonged to the Kirk, Mr. Musgrave, 
und my mother was a very sweet, 


yielding, docile woman, and I am glad 
it is with me as it is, though I feel 


that to be good is to be all. To be 
wble to say that if God ean read your 
heart you need not be afraid, is to be 
happy within yourself—” 

Hark! what was that? We both 
started, A strange sound came sweep- 
ing along the polished brows of the 
undulating water, as though some 
steamer ut the distance of a mile or 
two were letting off steam in regular 
respiratory intervals, It was a long, 
seething, blowing noise, followed by 
the sharp showering sound of water 
foaming into water from the height of 
wu cataract. It was right astern of us. 
[ turned and peered into the dimness 
there, but could see nothing. 

“What is it, do you think, Mr. 
Musgrave ¢” 

The girl’s question was answered by 
the sudden upheaval of a long black 
line floating up like the keel of an 
inverted ship, with a brilliant sparkling 
of phosphorescent light all along its 
ebon side, off which rose a faint gleam 
to the reflection of the moonlight in 
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the wet blackness, instantly followed 
by the same steam-like hissing we had 
before heard, only that it was now so 
close that the blast of it came tingling 
to the ear through the dead hush ; and 
with this sound there rose into the 
dusk a greater feather-shaped, cloudy 
spout of water, green as emerald and 
radiant as though it were vapour illu- 
minated by the glare of a signal-light 
with the sea-fire that swarmed in it. 

“A big whale, by Jove!” said J, 
“and unpleasantly near to us too.” 

Indeed the black mass had risen 
within pistol-shot ; but the very ele- 
ment of fear its proximity induced 
deepened the impressiveness of the 
dark grandeur, the majestic, mysterious 
beauty of the show. Never to be for- 
gotten was the sight of that leviathan 
shadow oozing out of the dark gleam- 
less stagnation, looking half a mile 
long with the loom of it upon the clear 
obscure, and the sea rippling in fire 
against its sides. Presently the huge 
shape melted out, but some time after- 
wards it spouted afresh down in the 
south-west, the bulk of it rising fair 
in the slender feathering of silver 
under the moon, whilst a second mons- 
ter blew about a mile away down in 
the north, the sounds following one 
another through the silence for all the 
world like some mighty giant snoring 
in his sleep; and then we saw no 
more of the creatures, though the 
notion that there might be others 
about kept us both exceedingly uneasy 
with the fancy of a sudden shattering 
hoist starwards with the rising of one 
of these monsters under our keel. 

Not a breath of air yet. You saw 
the exquisite polish on the water in 
the untarnished flake of some large 
star’s reflection as it rode the black 
brow of the swell, widening as it went. 
During such dead howrs as these I 
knew there would be no earthly chance 
for us; for, as T have long ago said, 
steam was not as it is now; there was 
but sail to think of, and nothing could 
be stirring on such a night. The 
atmosphere was heavy with dew that 
made it cool. The thwarts and the 
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line of the boat’s gunwale sparkled 
with the moisture as though crystal- 
lized. I shipped my pea-coat to keep 
my shirt dry, and wrapped a shawl 
round Miss Grant. As bad a part as 
any of it all was the want of space; 
the cramped feeling that came into the 
body with the very look of our narrow 
quarters, let alone the reality of them. 
She was a fat boat happily, of a lub- 
berly, motherly roundness like the 
half of an apple, staunch and compara- 
tively new, an honest ship’s quarter- 
boat in a word, worth dollars enough, 
I dare say, to have brought some evil 
mutterings into the throat of the skip- 
per of the ship she had belonged to, 
when he peered over the stern and found 
her gone. Her beam and the heaviness 
of her build, that gave her a firm seat 
on the water, enabled us to move 
without fear of capsizing her ; and from 
time to time | would give Miss Grant 
my hand, and get her to step from 
thwart to thwart for the ease and 
comfort of the motion after the long 


spells of cramped sitting. 
At last it came to an hour when I 
told her she must lie down and sleep. 
“T shall be able to doze as I sit 


here, I am sure,” she answered. 


“Be guided by me, my dear Miss 
Grant. Every bone in you will ache 
like the gout if you slumber seated on 
this hard board with your back against 
the side. See, now, the sort of bed I 
have had in my mind for you all 
along.” 

I placed a strapped rug in the bottom 
of the boat, close against the stern- 
sheets, to serve as a pillow, then spread 
other rugs along with shawls as a 
mattress, reserving yet a rug, for we 
were well supplied in this way, to 
cover her with. 

“ Now,” said I, “if you will remove 
your hat, and pull the hood of your 
cloak over your head and lie down, 
you will rest as comfortably as ever 
you did in your underground room.” 

“Why will you not take some rest 
first, Mr. Musgrave? I can keep 
watch, if indeed any sort of watchful- 
ness is necessary on such a death-like 
night as this. Sleep while you can. 
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There may come a change of weather 
which will prevent you from obtaining 
repose, You can trust me to awaken 
you if the need for doing so should 
happen.” 

But I said no; she had not closed 
her eyes last night. [ would call her 
by and by, and then she could relieve 
me, as the sea-s1ying is. She would 
have remonstrated, but I took her 
hand, pressed it to my lips, with a 
gentle courting of her to leave her 
seat, so without saying more she re- 
moved her hat, turned that I might 
adjust the hood to her head, and lay 
down. I covered her carefully, snug- 
ging her little feet which extended 
under the thwart, and then fitted a 
small umbrella over her head to shelter 
it from the dew. I asked her if she 
was comfortable, peering as [ spoke 
under the umbrella at the delicate 
glimmer of the beauty of her brow 
and cheek in the shadow there. She 
answered gently, yes ; and disengaging 
her hand from the shawl, extended it 
to me. 

“ How good you are, how kind you 
are!” she exclaimed. “Oh, Mr. Mus- 
grave, how would it have been with 
me but for you? and how do I repay 
you {—by bringing you into these cruel 
experiences and wretched adventures.” 

{ again pressed my lips to her fingers, 
that being the only answer I dared 
make just then, and sat down to chip 
in an agitated way at my tinder-box 
for a light to consume the cheroot that 
was but half smoked out. Indeed, I was 
beginning to think that I had earned 
this woman; nor was my honour 
any longer startled by such fancies. 
In love, I suspect a man’s conscience 
towards others is sensitive as his 
passion is weak. His fine talk of duty 
is proportioned to the slenderness of 
his emotion. As his heart sinks into 
a& woman’s, moral obligations are left 
behind, floating atop like bladders 
whose support he no longer requires. 
Whilst I sat swaying with the heave 
of the boat, sucking at my cheroot, 
my mind went to Alexander, and I 
thought to myself, as I glanced at the 
sleeping girl, and then swept my sight 
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over the great desolation of the star- 
touched sea, Does not my cousin de- 
serve this? Has he not brought it 
about? He knew that I was a single 
man, accentuated it indeed, that he 
might correct any hesitation in me. 
He was also aware that I was young. 
Was it just in him to urge upon me a 
long shipboard-intimacy with a beau- 
tiful woman, and expect me to emerge 
unscarred from such commerce, whole- 
hearted, capable of resigning her with 
u smile and a handshake, as if she were 
some parcel of precious stones of which 
he was the consignee? When the hour 
to surrender her arrives, I thought, 
looking down—but, Lord, will it ever 
arrive? And I remember shuddering 
wildly and on a sudden, with an in- 
voluntary hugging of my pea-jacket to 
me as though a chill had come into my 
marrow, to the presence of this high 
and sparkling night and tothe solitude 
made awful by the silence of the low- 
lying stars. 

1 dropped my extinguished fragment 
of cigar over the side. The water 
was so full of fire that the fall of this 
mere morsel of leaf chipped a tlash out 
of it like a spark from a horse’s hoof 
against a flint; and as though the 
lambent flame had ignited some fan- 
tastic firework shape beneath it, there 
sparkled out, green and bright, the 
hige outline of a shark, the beast 
of the afternoon maybe. The creature 
looked as if it were the sketch of such 
au thing, painted by a brush dipped in 
flume in the dark water. It was 
moving stealthily ; the tremor of its 
fins made just a little showering of 
spangles ut those extremities, with a 
thin, green, fiery vein of wake stream- 
ing out from its tail like a rubbing of 
poosphorus on the wall of a darkened 
room. The shining configuration drove 
ahead a short way past the bows, and 
then the lines of light blackened out, 
whereby I knew that the beast had 
come toa stand. But the shape shone 
again presently, heading towards the 
moon’s reflection, and vanished. How- 
ever, it was horribly uncomfortable to 
feel that such a creature was lurking 
bear, and it checked my romancing in 
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a most magical manner. I could think 
no more of Alexander: my yearning 
now was for a breeze; but the star- 
flakes rode as unblurred as droppings 
of quicksilver upon the swing of the 
swell, and there was not the sound of 
a sigh of air to be caught stealing 
through the silence of the night. 

It would be about three o’clock in 
the morning—some three-quarters of 
an hour before dawn at all events— 
that Miss Grant suddenly sat up with 
a little exclamation of astonishment, 
to which cramp might have added a 
note of its own. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I have been 
dreaming. I did not know where I 
was. Pray help me up, Mr. Mus- 
grave.” 

“The dawn will be here shortly,” 
said 1; “why not sleep the night 
out }” 

“The dawn! Then you have let 
me take more than my share of rest. 
Pray help me up. I have slept 
soundly.” 

Ou this I cleaved away the umbrella, 
removed the shawl that wrapped her 
about, and assisted her on to her feet. 

‘Still the same dead calm,” she 
exclaimed, looking round her. * Now, 
Mr. Musgrave, you will please lie 
down.” 

“No, I can get the forty winks I 
want here quite comfortably.” 

* But you will go on talking if you 
sit instead of lying down, and thus a 
second night will pass without your 
having closed your eyes.” 

* But I don’t need to plank it to 
sleep,” said I, “I won't talk, I pro- 
mise you. Observe now how in earnest 
[ am,” and so saying, I turned up the 
collar of my coat, folded my arms, and 
let drop my chin in a proper sleeping 
posture ; and sure enough, in less than 
three minutes I was in a sound slum- 
ber, for I never could have imagined 
how worn out I was until I shut my 
eyes and fairly got under way for a 
doze. 

It seemed to me that I had not been 
sleeping five minutes when I was 
awakened by Miss Grant moving. 

“Jam so grieved to disturb you,” 
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she said; “but a little breeze has 
sprung up, with some clouds darkening 
down in the west there, and I knew 
you would wish me to arouse you.” 
The dawn lay green to starboard, a 
queer, most melancholy smudge of 
muddy light, looking to ooze rather 
than to flow up into the dusk, as 
though it was some dull, thick, lumin- 
ous atmosphere lifting with difli- 
culty against the palpable obscure. 
A twinkling of running waters was 
in the air, with delicate seething 
noises of ripples coursing nimbly into 
foam. Indeed, it was blowing a plea- 
sant breeze of wind, with a hint of 
briskness presently in the hum of 
it sweeping out of the western 
gloom; with the stars all eclipsed 
down there by range upon range of 
dusky shadows, which gave a signifi- 
cance to this wind that woke me to my 
full senses promptly enoagh, I can tell 
you, as soon as ever my sleepy eye 
turned to the larboard seaboard. 


“Due west, as I live!” said I, 


‘since that faintness yonder must be 
in the east. Heaven deliver us! Why 


couldn’t this blessed air have come 
away with the sun?” 

“It may give us the sight of a ship 
though,” she exclaimed, “let it blow 
whence it will.” 

“ Ay,” said I, “and thanks for that 
grain of comfort. But it is abomin- 
ably mortifying nevertheless. Needs 
must however where Old Nick drives, 
and so, Miss Grant, for a ratch to the 
southward, if our shawls will suffer 
this little hooker to look that way.” 

I laid hold of the halliards and 
mastheaded the yard, and bringing 
the sheet aft got it flat with a good lee 
helm, and in a moment or two the 
breezy ripples were washing along the 
boat’s bends; but though I dragged 
the sheet as flat as I durst, dreading 
to rend the shawls by too hearty a pull, 
I found I could not bring the dawn, 
that was brightening fast, on our lee- 
beam. In fact, the sun rose broad 
upon our bow, and there were we 
heading away south-east, with a wes- 
terly breeze in chase of us, and no 
chance of the boat making a better 
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course, trim as I might. But this, 
like everything else that had happened, 
could not be helped. So soon as the 
sunlight flashed fair over the sea, I 
stood up and took a long look round, 
then seated myself again with a mo- 
mentary sickening of heart to the 
bitter familiar sterility of the broad 
spread of ocean. There was no sign 
of our island either, though it was im- 
possible it could be many miles below 
the horizon. The clouds that at dawa 
had looked swollen and dark as thun- 
der, showed white and swelling as 
snow-covered mountains now that the 
sunlight was upon them; but though 
they rose slowly, I was sure they 
meant wind, the more so from the 
colour of the sky floating out of them, 
a dimmish blue, moist and filmy to 
where it brightened into the dazzle of 
the sun. But spite of its being a bad 
wind for us, the sound of it in the air, 
the sparkling movement of the waters, 
the life that the blowing put into the 
whole scene, came grateful as a relief 
after the utter stillness of yesterday 
and the night. Some hope was to be 
got out of it, at all events; not a 
flicker of foam but that might at any 
moment change into the star-like 
shining of canvas ; whereas the roast- 
ing tranquillity of the hours we had 
passed through, topped by the dead- 
ness of the night, forbade so much as 
a wistful fancy in that way. 

“You are bearing all this far better 
than I should have dared hope,” said 
I to my companion, “ but some sort of 
end must be at hand surely. Why, it 
would imperil the reputation of a writcr 
of romance as an artist to add in his 
book even but one more adventure to 
the catalogue we have left astern.” 

“We have been so_ mercifully 
watched over so far,” she answered 
“that I am sure we need not fear 
what remains to come. And then 
when it is all over how small it will 
seem!” Ishook my head doubtingly. 
“Oh, yes,” she cried, “it is the same 
with all sorts of trouble. People 
when they are ill think they can never 
forget their sufferings ; but they do, 
or at least they make very little of 
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them when they get well. It is like 
the weather that is hot or cold, or 
wet or dry, outside the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. But it passes 
from the mind, and at the end of the 
year it is all one, Mr. Musgrave.” 

“Well,” said I, “yours is very good 
philosophy to help one to triumph 
over ills which have passed, but 
whilst those ills are with us, the 
victory, I fear, must remain with 
them.” 

As the morning advanced the 
breeze freshened. The clouds were 
now broken up into vast puffs of 
vapour, white as steam, which came 
rolling stately out of the west. 
The sea was beginning to hollow a 
bit, too; the ridges growing wider 
and deeper, along with a sound of 
snarling in the seething slide of their 
heads. The yawns in the sail where 


the shawls had been united widened ; 
the yard I had manufactured from a 
bough of a fallen tree fell to buckling 
uncomfortably to the growing leaps 
and plunges of the boat. 


Indeed, I 
presently found that if the shawls 
were to stand the sheet must be 
slackened out yet, sothat before it was 
ten o'clock that morning we were run- 
ning eastward with the wind almost 
astern of us, blowing away as fate 
would have it quite in the wrong 
direction ; a windy sky behind, a hol- 
low sea all about us, and nothing in 
sightsave a dull, slate-coloured smudge, 
just visible when a sea threw us up, far 
away down upon the starboard quarter 
—our island no doubt, for its bear- 
ings, according to my calculation, were 
thereabouts. By noon I had begun to 
think that were we under as honest a 
lug-sail as was ever mast-headed, I 
should have had to up helm and run 
for it, for it was now blowing fresh 
indeed ; such a wind asa ship on a bow- 
line would offer a main-topgallant-sail 
to, and nothing above it. Under our 
queer sail that looked like a Dutch 
flag, the colours up and down instead 
of horizontal, we stormed along, 
driving God knows where, saving that 
we knew the great Atlantic Ocean 
stretched past the throbbing boundary 
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over our bows. The little boat sheered 
through it like an arrow, making one 
long floating slide after another, with 
a short pause in the drop of her stern 
to the yawn of water, and then a 
lightning-like rush forwards as the 
running wave in chase washed brim- 
ming to her, giving us a hoist that 
caused the ocean to look as wide and 
wild again ; with the flash of the wind, 
too, into our gaudy spread of sail that 
made me regularly expect to find it in 
rags next minute. The little craft 
needed nice steering. The foam would 
come boiling to your fingers as they 
clasped the gunwale, and the least 
swerve at such a moment must have 
swamped and drowned us out of hand. 
It was a rushing scene indeed, and 
there was something of madness to 
our distracted brains in the eager 
flashing life of it all. The rolling of 
the clouds along the sky; the head- 
long passage of their shadows over us; 
the leap of the sun from the edge of 
one wide mass of vapour to the next ; 
the swift hurl of the seas; the spark- 
ling out of flying-tish from either side 
our running boat; the shriek of the 
wind past our ears when it swept fair 
and full at us to the rise of the little 
fabric to the height of the surge, com- 
bined with the sensation of our help- 
less velocity, offered such a picture of 
movement to the imagination, that the 
mind might be defied to witness the 
like of it even amidst the commotion of 
a tempest from the deck of a large ship. 

Miss Grant sat by my side, appa- 
rently unmoved. I could see her some- 
times glance astern in the moment of 
some unusually high billow running 
us up with a roar and dazzle of foam 
to the level of the quarters, but with- 
out a hint in her face of quailing to 
the sight, without a tremor in the 
decision you saw in the marble-like 
set of her lips. This was one of the 
realities indeed her spirit could con- 
front. She had shrunk from entering 
the underground rooms: she had been 
exceedingly perturbed by the midnight 
tolling of the bell in the forest ; and 
now amidst a peril that might most 
honestly have blanched the cheek of a 
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tough old salt, she was as calm as 
though she slumbered. Sometimes, 
but at long intervals, she addressed me. 
It was almost impossible to converse 
however. The mere sight of the flying 
sea kept one’s thoughts in a wild popple, 
like the water disjointing the links of 
coherence almost. The noises, too, 
were horribly confusing —the ceaseless 
hiss of billows breaking into foam, 
the distant thunderous sound of war- 
ring waters swelling into volume, with 
tke scream of the wind cleaving it. 
Besides, what wits I had I required to 
devote to the steering. Our salvation 
indeed might lie in the holding out of 
our sail, and in the drag of it that 
was rushing our keel clear of the 
smother of the avalanches chasing us ; 
but then it was just the sort of navi- 
gation to be tyrannic in its demands 
upon the nerve and eye ; the swiftness 
of the boat made her responses to the 
movement of the helm so instantane- 
ously sensitive that the controlling of 
her to the course of a dart engrossed 


every thought I had mind enough to 


summon. One heedless movement of 
the tiller, and the next minute would 
have seen the boat bottom up. 

“You are steering the little ship 
admirably,” she exclaimed, “ The wind 
does not increase, 1 think, and if this 
be so, then since we have been safe so 
far, we have a right to hope that all 
will continue well with us. Don’t be 
dispirited. Your old instincts as a 
sailor are equal to worse difficulties 
than this.” 

“Blessings on my head for having 
brought you here!” said I. “You 
speak of my old instincts as a sailor : 
they should not have driven me into 
acting the fool. We ought to have 
remained on the island. I was mad 
to subject you to the experiences of an 
open boat.” 

“TY would sooner be here,” she an- 
swered ; “there is hope for us in this 
little flying shape; there was none on 
that dismal rock, with its gloomy cave 
and the silence of the night there.” 

This was as much as we could say 
at a time. 

A little before sunset I spied a sail 


’ 
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right ahead. The angry crimson in 
the west seemed to roll like the clouds 
into the far east, where it hung in a 
smoking red haze that looked cyclonic 
with the huddled loom of the vapour 
behind it driven in a heap down there 
by the wind, and in the heart of this 
stormy radiance I saw the sail. But 
whatever the craft might be, she was 
hull down, and the red canvas of her, 
more like a live cinder than the fabric 
of a vessel, was to be caught only 
from the head of a sea when it lifted 
us. I pointed it out to Miss Grant, 
rather for the hope the sight might 
yield her than for any imaginable good 
it could be to us ; and she rose, passing 


- her arm round my neck to steady her- 


self, and there was so much of an un- 
conscious caress in this action, as 
though her heart dictated a gesture 
unnoted by her reason, that it was 
through Heaven’s mercy alone the 
thrill of delight the contact of her 
white hand against my neck sent 
through me, did not cause me to head 
the boat off and founder her. 

She had barely resumed her seat, 
and was seemingly about to address 
me, when the wind breezed up with a 
shriek, the puff taking us precisely as 
we swung to the ridge of a billow, and 
away went the shawls, all three of 
them vanishing ahead like a fragment 
of rainbow, leaving the yard in halves, 
hanging to the halliards like the legs 
of a pair of compasses slightly open. 
I half rose with the intention of con- 
verting the shawl that had been 
wrapped about Miss Grant during the 
night into a jib-headed affair, which 
might provide surface enough to scud 
under, with some promise of the pull 
of it keeping us ahead of the seas, 
but I changed my mind on second 
thoughts. “ Where are we going to?” 
I asked myself. “ Heream I suffering 
this boat to be blown out into the 
Atlantic Ocean, when our hopes of 
salvation lie over the stern.” 

I said to Miss Grant, “‘ Please catch 
hold of this tiller—so. Hold it steady 
as you have it, straight fore and aft, 
that you may keep the boat dead before 
the wind.” 
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She did as I bade her. I sprang 
forward, unstepped the mast, and 
taking the two paddles, bound the 
three together securely by the halliards, 
This done, I secured the bundle to the 
end of the coir rope that lay coiled 
down in the bows. 1 then called to 
the girl to put the helm over, motion- 
ing to her that she might know which 
way to thrust the tiller, and the instant 
the little craft came broadside to the 
sea, I flung the bundle of mast and 
paddles overboard, then floundered aft, 
moving as low as I could in the boat, 
scarce knowing whether the next mi- 
nute would not find us drowning. It 
was a necessary but a most dangerous 
manceuvre in that sea. She rounded 
quickly ahead on to the pull of that 
rope; but ere the drag of her could 
tauten the line she hung a breathless 
moment or two in the trough, with the 
sea like a dark wall to windward rear- 
ing its head to the height of my own 
stature, flickering duskily against the 
crimson in the west, and I could not 
fetch a sigh, so sure was I that the 
sweeping volume would tumble sheer 
over us. But the broad-brimwed little 
structure went floating up it broadside 
on, with her keel at right angles, 
whilst I gripped the gunwale with one 
hand, my right arm encircling Miss 
Grant to save her from sliding into 
the water to leeward—and this with- 
out shipping more water than a small 
thunder-shower of spray blowing over 
us off the brow of the surge as we 
mounted it. Then as the boat swept 
into the hollow behind, she tautened 
the rope and whipped her nose round 
to the sea, and so lay rising and fall- 
ing, heavily indeed but comparatively 
safely, behind the breakwater of the 
mast and oars to which she rode. 

* It was the only thing I could think 
of to do,” I cried. “Thank God it is 
done, and well done. You have a 
magnificent nerve, Miss Grant. For 
my part I thought it was all over 
with us, and was too frightened to 
bawl out.” 
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“We are safer like this than with 
the sail set,” she said. 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, “we shall be 
able to make something like good 
weather of it now, even should the 
breeze freshen. I ought to have 
thought of this old-world nautical 
stratagem long before it grew perilous 
to practise it.” 

It seemed to be blowing as hard 
again now that we faced it. Our run- 
ning before the wind had taken half 
the spite out of it, and it was almost 
like the change from a pleasant breeze 
to a sharp gale to feel the hurl of the 
damp wind rushing down upon us, 
spray-laden, from every liquid acclivity 
we rose to. I dropped on my knees 
and baled till I cleared the boat. The 
sun was gone, and the western clouds 
were darkening to the fading light. The 
ocean turned green as the North Sea in 
winter, with a hardening of the shape 
and outline of every running ridge ; 
and the rise and fall of the long tracts 
of snow-like froth upon it rendered 
its aspect so indescribably bleak, chill, 
desolate, that the sparkling stagnation 
of yesterday seemed as a dream, and 
it defied the imagination to realize 
that this melancholy picture of froth 
and warring waters was looked down 
upon by the heaven of the Antilles. 
But the boat rode well and buoyantly, 
and how the breakwater helped her 
you saw by the savage leap of the 
froth against it; though it was smo- 
thered again and again, yet it made a 
sort of smooth, as sailors say, for our 
keel, and the prospect of the night 
was no longer unendurable to ne. Be- 
fore the darkness fell I got some fruit 
and turtle out of the locker. Miss 
Grant shook her head, but I insisted, 
and then she ate a few mouthfuls, 
merely to please me, as I could see. 
Happily we had a drop of rum with 
us, and I persuaded her to take a 
small draught ; afterwards I carefully 
wrapped the rug round her, and made 
her as snug as the horrible plight we 
were in would permit. 


(To be continued.) 





CEFALU. 


Tue town of Cefali, on the north 
coast of Sicily, has within the last few 
years been made one of the accessible 
spots of the world. To visit it no 
longer implies that special zeal which 
is still implied in visiting some Sicilian 
sites. That is to say, it is brought 
within easy railway distance of Paler- 
mo. Or rather it is brought within 
easy distance either for going or for 
coming back. For, as is usual in 
Sicily, the trains are by no means 
convenient for going and coming back 
on the same day, at least if anything 
is to be seen betweenwhiles. Perhaps 
this is no great harm. There is more 
to be seen at Cefalii than can be seen 
as it deserves in one day, unless that 
day be a very long and a very active 


day indeed, Cefali is a place at which 
the visitor should stay at least two or 
three days; the minute student of 
more than one subject might find it 


expedient to stay even longer. And 
it is perfectly possible to stay there, 
save perhaps for those who cannot do 
for a day without that standard of 
hotel-life which they will find only in 
three or four places in Sicily. And 
Cefalii has merits besides those of its 
position and its antiquities. I ate 
there the best oranges that I ever ate 
in Sicily or elsewhere. 

Cefali is a spot which holds a kind 
of intermediate ground between places 
to which one would send the ordinary 
tourist and places which one would 
keep for those who go about for some 
special object of study. Cefalii has a 
most striking position, and it has an- 
tiquities of very different kinds. The 
renowned cathedral church, whose ex- 
istence, like that of the other medieval 
wonders of Sicily, was first revealed to 
Englishmen by Mr. Gally Knight, is 
likely to draw a good many who are 


not exactly scientific travellers, but 
whom it would be hard to thrust down 
to the rank of mere tourists. King 
Roger’s minster below and the wonder- 
ful primeval remains above are each 
in its own way equally worthy of study. 
But many gladly go to see a grand 
church which can be got at without 
any trouble who cannot be called real 
students of medieval architecture. Few 
will climb up a very steep road to a 
primeval building who have not some 
claim to be called real students of 
primeval architecture. For the wider 
student of history the point is that 
Cefalii is something more than either 
the early or the later building by 
itself. He who would grasp what 
Cefalii has to tell him from all its 
sides must give his mind to both, and 
to some other things as well. 

We will assume then that we have 
got hold of visitors to Cefalii who 
know that the place deserves some- 
thing more than a single day’s run 
from the Sicilian capital. They have 
learned that a longer time is needed 
to mark well her bulwarks, to set up 
her houses—we can hardly add to tell 
the towers thereof, as the two that 
flank the entrance to the great church 
will pretty well make up the whole 
tale. But the bulwarks are there of 
a truth, and as for houses, with one 
or two of some interest below, there is 
one above which is assuredly unique 
in Sicily, perhaps in the world. But 
to see that unique house implies climb- 
ing, not to the very top of all, but to 
the stage, neither low nor easy to 
reach, which lies between the town and 
the very top. From that stage we 
first fully take in the position of 
Cefalii; and the position of Cefali is 
its history. Or rather, when we reach 
that stage, we are tempted to think 
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that we have taken in the position of 
Cefali, when we have really taken in 
only half of it. Or perhaps more truly 
again, we have fully taken in both the 
position and the history of Cefali, but 
we have not yet accurately found out 
what Cefali itself is. The name of 
the place speaks for itself. Cefala, 
Cephaledium,Cephaludum,Kedadordcor, 
Keda\owdis—two or three other spell- 
ings—is emphatically the headland. 
Not the greatest, not the most famous, 
headland of northern Sicily, it is em- 
phatically the central headland of the 
coast, the point round which the scenery 
and the history of the coast gather on 
each side. All this we can find out 
from the height immediately above the 
town. But tinless we either go on to 
the very top, which is hard work for 
any but the young and active, or un- 
less we walk round the foot of the 
hill, which is much easier, we shall not 
fully take in the nature of the head- 
land itself. We shall not otherwise 
see how nearly the hill of Cefalii comes 
to being an island. It would not per- 
haps do to say that it is as thoroughly 
isolated as the hill of Solunto or as 
Monte Pellegrino. Those huge rocks 
lie wholly distinct, with a space of low 
ground between them and the inland 
hills. But the hill of Cefala has a 
neck of land to its isthmus which, if 
vastly lower than itself, is far from 
beinga mere flat. But this point being 
well ascertained, the view over land 
and sea may be enjoyed, and its his- 
toric lesson may be taken in, without 
climbing to the top of all. That is, 
all that is needed may be done from 
the site of the primeval town with- 
out going further up to the primeval 
acropolis. 

From that lower height then we feel 
that the headland of Cefali: stands 
forth as the mid point of a long and 
shallow bay which takes in a good 
half of the north coast of Sicily. It is 
fenced in by two marked promontories : 
its eastern horn is Capo Gallo beyond 
Palermo; its western horn is Capo 
Orlando, far away towards Messina. 
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Of this larger bay we see that the bay 
of Palermo forms a part, bounded 
towards Cefalii by the hill of Solunto 
ending towards the sea in the isolated 
rock of Zafarara. While at this end 
we look on the whole range of the 
Palermitan mountains, on the other 
side the three most westerly of the 
isles of fire, the isles of Aiolos or of 
Héphaistos, come within sight. Inthe 
history of Sicily and its inhabitants, 
that story of many nations, the view 
that we thus gaze on is most instruc- 
tive. We feel that the ground on 
which we stand parts two historic 
regions. And we feel how much thicker 
on the ground, how much more varied 
in their interest, are the historic sites 
on the left hand, to the west, as com- 
pared with those on the right. And, 
what almost comes to the same thing, 
the view shows us how thoroughly, as 
far at least as our view takes us, the 
earlier inhabitants vanished on the 
left hand before the two colonizing 
nations, Pheenician and Greek, while 
to the right, that is to the east, they 
not only lived on but founded new 
settlements. Westward from Cefalit 
our range takes in the Pheenician head 
of Sicily, in after days to be her Sara- 
cen and her Norman head, Panormos, 
Palermo, seat of Shophetim,! emirs, 
kings, and viceroys. It takes in her 
sister Solous, Solunto, Se/a, the city 
of the rock, the eastern outpost of 
Canaan in days when, in Sicily at 
least, Asia had planted herself to the 
west and Europe to the east. Nearer 
comes Termini, the baths of Himera, 
the hot springs which the nymphs 
threw up to refresh the wearied Héra- 


'It is well ever to bear in mind in the 
Pheenician part of Sicily that the Pheenician 
language was indistinguishable from Hebrew, 
and that therefore a crowd of Old Testament 
names and memories press on us at every step. 
The Latin form suffes, swffetes, helps us to the 
true title of the Pheenician magistrates, the 
NShophetiin, the very title of the book of Judges. 
Soloeis, Solous, Soluntum, is most likely Sela, 
the rock, and, above all, the Pheenicians, ages 
after the loss of their Sicilian dominion, never 
dropped their national name of Chav, Canaan. 

















klés, in whom we are now told that 
we ought to see a Pheenician Melkart. 
Here we look on a city raised by 
the Pheenician as the trophy of his 
greatest work of destruction against 
the Greek, founded to be the Pheni- 
cian substitute for Greek Himera, but 
which practically became a Greek city 
raised by Pheenician hands, and which 
kept on the life, and even the name, 
] of Himera on a new site. Nearer is 








the lowlier hill on which once stood 
Himera itself, the only colony from 
Greece along the whole northern 
coast of Sicily, the scene of the 
great salvation that was wrought 
when the barbarians of East and West 
came forth against the Greek in 
East and West, and when the Persian 
king and the Carthaginian judge felt 
the might of Europe on one day. The 
projections of the coast may hinder us 
from seeing every one of these spots 
at the same moment from any one 
point on the hill of Cefali. But all 
come within our range of sight; we 
can see the furthest, even if some of 
the nearer chance to be hidden. And 
they are all sites which concern the 
colonizing and conquering races which 
strove for Sicily, Pheenician, Greek, 
and Roman, while of the older folk of 
the land they tell us nothing. No- 
thing is seen on this side to suggest 
the thought of Sikans or Sikels, and 
Elymian Segesta and Eryx lie beyond 
our range to the west.’ But on the 
right, towards the east, our Sikel 
height looks out on a land almost 
wholly Sikel. A crowd of sites once 
occupied by settlements of the elder 





1 Jt may perhaps be needful to explain that 
the Sikans (Stxavoi, Sicani) are the oldest 
known people of Sicily, most likely kindred 
with the Basques ; that the Sikels (SiueAol, 
Siculi), whe have given their name to the 
island, were an Italian people, speaking a 
tongue akin to Latin ; while of the Elymians 
(‘EAvuo, Elymi), who held Segesta and Eryx 
nothing can be said for certain. They claimed 
a Trojan descent, which proves only that this 
settlement was old and their origin unknown. 
These are the three most ancient nations of 
the island, among whom, first Pheenicians and 
then Greeks, came as colonists. 
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folk are studded along the coast. 
Apollénia crowns a neighbouring hill ; 
Agathyrnon bounds our view ; between 
them come two of the most memorable 
sites in Sikel history. These are the 
later offshoots of the race, when the 
Sikel had learned of the Greek to plant 
colonies in his own land, the Halaisos 
of Archénidés, whose Greek name did 
not hinder his Sikel patriotism, and 
the more distant Kalé Akté, the last 
creation of that Ducetius who came so 
near to being the Philip of Sicily. We 
look on these Sikel sites, while the 
Greek points further to the East, the 
Tyndaris of Dionysios, and Mylai, 
outpost of Messana, lie beyond our 
range. Contrasting the view on the 
two sides, we feel that the hill of 
Cephaledium was in some sort a Sikel 
outpost, guarding the land to the east, 
which Phenician and Greek had both 
in a manner passed by, from the land 
to the west, which they made their 
chiefest battle-ground in Sicily. 

I have assumed that Cephaledium 
was a Sikel town. I mean in the same 
sense that any other town in Sicily 
was a Sikel town. That is, it was 
in Sikel occupation when Pheenicians 
and Greeks began to colonize, and 
there is no evidence that either Pheeni- 
cians or Greeks ever permanently 
wrested the spot from its Sikel owners. 
It may have come under any amount 
of Pheenician influence at one time 
and of Greek influence at another, and 
it would doubtless, like other Sikel 
towns, have largely adopted Greek 
manners and the Greek tongue before 
it passed under Roman dominion. It 
is in no way shown to be a Greek 
foundation because we know it only 
by a Greek name. It is a strange 
thing that we know the head of 
Phenician Sicily only by a Greek 
name; the true Phenician name 
of Panormos is uncertain. And we 
may risk the guess that Kedadoiduyv 
was what we may call a Greek trans- 
lation of a name of not very different 
sound in the Latin speech of the Sikels ; 
Capitium, nearly akin to Capitolium, 
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was the actual name of another Sikel 
town. Nor is it proved to be a Phe- 
nician foundation by saying that the 
Pheenicians could not have neglected 
such a site. It is easy to show 
another site hard by much better 
suited for Pheenician purposes than 
the steep and lofty headland itself. 
A little way along the coast to the 
east of Cefalii is a small peninsula now 
covered with a medieval castle, bear- 
ing the name of Torre della Caldara. 
It is exactly such a spot as those on 
which the Pheenicians loved to plant 
their factories, A settlement on such 
a spot would of course be only a fac- 
tory for trade and not a colony for 
dominion ; but it is plain that, till the 
Pheenicians of Sicily withdrew to their 
three great strongholds in the West, 
many of their settlements were nothing 
more than such factories. There is no 
evidence in history to make us think 
that Cephaleedium ever was a Pheeni- 
cian city; but there is everything 
short of direct evidence to make us 
think that the men of Canaan took 
care that this tempting little pro- 
montory should be made useful for their 
purposes in another fashion, From 
thence the cunning merchant, with his 
ensnaring ways and his tempting wares, 
made profit out of the Sikels on the 
height of Cephaledium, not forgetting 
at favourable moments to add a little 
kidnapping and a little piracy. Such 
were the usual conditions of Sicilian 
life till the Pheenician withdrew before 
the Greek into his special corner. Then 
the field was left for the Sikel and for 
the Greek colonist, everywhere his 
master, sometimes in the full sense of 
lord, sometimes only in the sense of 
teacher. At Cephaledium we have 
every reason to believe that, save per- 
haps for one moment !, the Greek was 
a teacher only. 

Nowhere then more fittingly than 
on the heights of Cefali could we look 
for the foremost monument of Sikel 
antiquity in the whole island, one 
which fairly divides the interest of the 


1 See Diodoros, xiv. 78; ef. xx. 56. 


place with the wonderful church be- 
low. No spot could be better suited 
than the Cephaleedian headland for the 
purposes of a primeval town. The 
rocky peninsular hill rises steeply 
above the sea on three sides, leaving a 
ledge between its foot and the water, 
on which ledge stands the present 
town of Cefali. Striking indeed is 
the effect of the stern square rock as 
seen from below, rising sheer above 
the houses and the minster. The 
whole circuit of the hill is fenced in 
with later walls, marking no doubt 
the extent of the ancient and now for- 
saken town, while the central point of 
the hill, yet more steep and rocky, 
soars above all, the primeval acropolis 
crowned with the castle of Saracen 
emirs and Norman kings. The for- 
saken site is full of remains of build- 
ings of various dates, and among 
them is one of an interest altogether 
unique. Here, where we have no 
sign that either Phenician or Greek 
ever fixed his dwelling, we can seein a 
very small space two dates of the work of 
the Sikel himself, and two dates of the 
work of his Roman master. <A build- 
ing yet stands on the slope of the hill 
in parts of whose walls we still see 
that piling of vast irregular stones to 
which those who love to burn their 
fingers with doubtful theories rejoice 
to give the dangerous name of Pelas- 
gian, Of three doorways one has 
jambs belonging to this earlier time, 
jambs built of huge blocks with no 
attempt at workmanship, while they 
carry a lintel which makes some 
approach to the artistic forms of the 
Greek. Kindred with this lintel are 
two other doorways, the chief of which 
has sloping monolith jambs with a 
degree of finish which suggests that 
all the work of this kind is an inser- 
tion in a far earlier wall, and that 
the more regular rectangular blocks in 
the upper part of the walls belong to 
the same date. Here we surely see 
the work of the primeval Sikel—or, 
if any one chooses, the work of the 
Sikan his predecessor—strongly con- 

















trasted with the work of the later 
Sikel brought under Hellenic influences. 
We long, but we long in vain, for 
some piece of evidence which would 
connect this later work with any of 
the few names of Sikel worthies 
which have come down to us. We 
would fain see here a dwelling-place of 
Ducetius, the man who came so near 
to founding a free and united Sikelia, 
whose works still live on the hill of 
Mineo and whose memory lives in the 
holy place of the Sikel gods at its 
foot.1 It would be enough if we could 
see in it the house of the first Archo- 
nidés, the friend of Ducetius, the ally 
of Athens, or of the second Archoé- 
nidés, on whose site at Halaisa we 
have already cast a glance.2 But this 
is mere guess-work, though it is quite 
possible that a German scholar might 
in a special dissertation, prove either 
way to demonstration. It is enough 
that this unique building is the house 
of somebody, and not, as local tradi- 
tion calls it, seemingly after a guess of 
good Fazello in the sixteenth century, 
a temple of Diana.* 

One comment must be made here. 
If we had found here a Greek tem- 
ple like the grandest at Girgenti, that 
would by no means prove that it was 
not, if not Sikel work, yet at least 
work done at the bidding of Sikels. 
Many, I suspect, go to Segesta and do 
not remember that Segesta never was 
a Greek city, and that the Doric style 
of its temple proves only the spread 

1 The latest description of the lake of the 
Palici in its present state was given by Mr. 
Arthur Evans in the Manchester Guardian, 
May 14, 1889. 

* The first Archénidés will be found in 
Thucydides vii., xiv. 16; the second in 
Diodoros i. 

Mark that their name is purely Greck, while 
the name of Duectius (Aov«érios) is native 
Sikel, that is Latin or something very near to 
it. The ealdorman of the Sikels was clearly a 
duke, till Greek influence made him an archén. 

% Fazello however (i. 374, ed. 1749) does 
not commit himself to the dedication. He 
ouly says, ‘*Templi ingentis diruti Doriea 
forma olim conditi clara visuntur monu- 
menta.” One would have looked for some- 


thing like the ruins of Selinunte. 
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of Greek culture among its Elymian 
people. So people aresometimes puzzled 
when they go to see Gothic walls 
at Carcassonne, and find only Roman 
walls, exactly like other walls of the 
same date. It mattered nothing in 
the Gaul of the fifth century a.p. 
whether a wall was built at the bidding 
of a Gothic king or of a Roman 
Augustus, Either would call in the 
best engineering skill of the time, and 
the result would be the same in both 
cases, So in the Sicily of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., if a Sikel or 
Elymian prince or commonwealth 
wanted a piece of work to be well done, 
they would call in Greek artists to do 
it, till the time came, perhaps sooner 
than we think, when they had native 
artists capable of reproducing Greek 
models. It is hard to see anything 
distinctively Doric in the building on 
the hill at Cefali; but we may be 
sure that, if Ducetius or either Archo- 
nidés ever wished to build a great tem- 
ple, it arose in as distinctly Doric a 
shape as the holy place of the Elymian 
at Segesta. 

It is wonderful to see this relic of 
the most ancient times, recast in times 
which we still deem ancient, standing 
comparatively perfect among the scat- 
tered ruins of days which are almost 
modern. It has been preserved be- 
cause the men of intermediate times 
took possession of it, and turned it to 
their own ends. The Sikel, or the 
Greek whom he sent for, was not the 
last builder who worked on the so- 
called Temple of Diana. We see there 
the work of the Roman or of the 
Sikel who had learned to call himself 
a Roman. And we see his work of 
two dates, most likely marking two 
creeds. The only part of the building 
which keeps a roof is covered with a 
brick vault of Roman work, The 
chamber which was thus formed is 
said to have once had paintings and 
inscriptions. They are not there now ; 
perhaps they are in some museum. 
And over all rise the ruins of a small 
apsidal church, of rude masonry in- 
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deed, but still showing the traditions 
of Roman construction, On all these 
works of so many ages the castle of 
the Saracen looks down from above. 
The minster of the Norman looks up 
from below. All the successive holders 
of this memorable headland have left 
their mark upon its soil. 

But the early possessors of this 
mountain city did not forget the low 
coast at their feet. Cephaledium was 
emphatically a city set on an bill, but 
it was a hill closely overhanging the 
sea, and a city set on such a hill 
needed a haven. The need may not 
have been felt from the beginning ; 
but it must have been felt as soon as 
men took the first steps in civiliza- 
tion ; it must have been specially felt 
when the Phenician came to trade. 
Two walls were accordingly built to 
connect the height with the sea. 
They were as the Long Walls of 
Athens would have been if Pirzus 
and its haven had been close at the 
foot of the acropolis. Large parts of 
both walls are still to be seen, east 
and west of the present town, and 
serving as the foundation of the walls 
which still bound it. And it is said 
that other large parts are there which 
are not to be seen; that is to say, 
they are not to be seen to be what they 
are; they are so carefully plastered. 
But there is enough at both ends to 
show us the character of the construc- 
tion, and on the west side especially, 
where the wall rises close above the 
sea, the effect is most striking. There 
is the same piling of huge stones of 
various shapes as in the earlier part 
of the building above ; only, whenever 
the shape of the stones allowed, there 
is a certain tendency to range them in 
rectangular, or at least in horizontal, 
courses. It is vain to guess at the 
date of these walls; they are surely 
earlier than the finer work above, and 
we may suspect, though with less con- 
fidence, that they may be later than 
the ruder work. They mark a great 
advance on the condition of the first 
dwellers on the hill-top ; and we must 
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never forget that, on any of these 
sites, the Sikel may have been dwell- 
ing in the tents of the Sikan. At all 
events, those who built them had got 
beyond the first stage of human pro- 
gress as conceived by Thucydides.! 
They had learned better to know the 
sea ; they had learned that, if it might 
be a source of danger, it might also 
be made a source of well-being. 

We go down again to the lower town, 
the present Cefali, the town which, in 
its present state, has risen around the 
great church of King Roger. The 
town stands, as has been said, on the 
narrow ledge between the sea and the 
foot of the hill, and some of its streets 
naturally climb a certain way up the 
hill. Every Sicilian town has its honor- 
ary epithet, as one or two, faithful 
Worcester among them, have in Eng- 
land. Sometimes one sees the reason 
for the name, sometimes not. It is 
easy to see why Castrogiovanni should 
be called L’Insuperabile; Saracens 
and Christians, if they did get in at 
the end, both found it hard work. It 
is not so clear why Cefali should be 
valled La Piacentissima. It is not 
particularly unpleasing, that is, not 
particularly dirty and squalid, as Sici- 
lian towns go; but there are Sicilian 
towns which have a more generally 
pleasing air. Perhaps it is held to 
have been made more pleasing by a 
change which, in Sicily, as in other 
parts, specially commends itself to 
the municipal mind. The gates of 
Exeter and of Oxford are gone; the 
Micklegate Bar at York was once 
very near going; and so at Cefali, 
Mr. Dennis in 1864 speaks of four 
getes, all of them stiil abiding, one of 
them “ of Norman times with a circular 
arch”, No gates were to be seen 
in 1889. Mr. Dennis further speaks 
of the domestic remains, of two houses 
specially of King Roger’s day, in the 
main street. A single window is all 
that seems now to be left to speak for 
any of them. But the great church is 
spared, the wonder of Cefali below, 
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as the Sikel-house is the wonder of 
Cephaleedium above, and one of the 
architectural glories of Sicily. Only 
to what architectural style shall we 
say that the church of Cefali, like 
the other famous churches of Sicily, 
belongs? The matter is a very simple 
one; only, like many matters of the 
kind, it is apt to be confused by a 
careless use of words. If any one 
chooses to call these Sicilian buildings 
Norman, because they were built at 
the bidding of Norman princes, he can 
do so; the reason is as good an one as 
one often finds for names of the kind. 
Only then he must find some other 
name for the contemporary style of 
Normandy and England, to which the 
name of Norman is commonly given, 
with perhaps somewhat better reason. 
And if anybody chooses to call the style 
Saracenic, he will be right in a sense, 
but he will be likely to lead people 
wrong, as suggesting that the build- 
ings were built during the time of 
Saracen dominion. Sometimes, in 
lighter moments, the thought comes 
in that a series of buildings begun by 
the great Count of Sicily and carried 
on by the great King, might be most 
fitly called Rogeresque. The name 
sounds droll, but it is at least dis- 
tinetive, and can lead to no confusion. 

The buildings of the Norman princes 
of Sicily, the two Rogers and the two 
Williams, are in truth Norman in one 
sense and Saracen in another. So far 
as architecture proper goes, the Nor- 
man rulers of the island simply went 
on using a style which they took over 
from their Saracen predecessors. Sara- 
cen artists, we have every reason to 
think, were set to build churches and 
palaces for their Norman masters. It 
is quite certain that those churches 
and palaces were built, so far as archi- 
tecture goes, after Saracen models. 
jut architecture proper is not neces- 
sarily everything in a building, and 
the Norman princes of Sicily did not 
reign over Saracens only. They had 
other subjects who practised other arts, 
arts indeed which to the Saracen were 
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forbidden, The princes who could set 
the Saracen to rear their walls and 
columns, and who could then set the 
Greek to inlay the walls of the Saracen 
with his imperishable mosaic, could 
call into being houses and churches 
such as no other princes in the world 
could rival. 

The style, it must be remembered, 
is one which systematically uses the 
pointed arch, but which is not Gothic, 
which is not even an approach to 
Gothic. The Saracens had used the 
pointed arch for ages; when they 
worked for Norman masters, they went 
on using it; that is all. The style, 
we might say everywhere but at 
Cefali, has nothing to do with the 
Norman of Northern Europe. Eng- 
land and Sicily were ruled at the same 
time by Norman kings; but there is 
no likeness in the architecture of the 
two countries. The great churches of 
Sicily set the plain pointed arch, com- 
monly stilted, on columns taken from 
classical buildings or closely copied 
from classical models, The nave of 
Cefalii or of any of its fellows is best 
described as a basilica with pointed 
arches. And in its general effect the 
whole church of Cefali does not differ 
from its fellows; that is to say, its 
effect is about as unlike that of Dur- 
ham or Saint Stephen’s at Caen as the 
effect of any church can be. Yet, 
oddly enough, in some particular fea- 
tures there is at Cefali a certain 
approach to the forms of the Northern 
Norman, such as is not to be seen at 
Monreale or Messina or Catania or in 
any church at Palermo, I say in any 
church, because in one narrow street 
in Palermo there is a house, or rather 
a range of houses, of the noblest 
Northern Romanesque, unlike any- 
thing else in Sicily, but which would 
be quite at home at Lincoln or at Le 
Mans. This would seem to show that 
the Northern style was perfectly well 
known in Sicily, but that its inhabit- 
ants, Normans and others, commonly 
preferred the style of the country. 
At Cefali the great west doorway is 
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not exactly like anything else, as it 
carries the usual flatness of Sicilian 
work of all dates to an extreme, but 
it is so far like Northern work as to 
have a round arch. And so in the 
transepts there is a little passage or 
triforium within and some ornamental 
arcades without, far more like England 
or Normandy than Sicily. Otherwise 
the church is altogether after the 
pattern of its fellows. Or rather its 
only perfect fellow, the metropolitan 
church of Monreale, nearly thirty years 
younger, is after its pattern. These 
are the two that can be compared. 
The great churches of Palermo and 
Messina have been so brutally jeswited 
that at Palermo only scraps are left 
and even at Messina the general effect 
is destroyed. At Catania the great 
earthquake destroyed all but the apses. 
The chapel in the palace at Palermo, 
the most truly admirable building of 
them all, belongs to a slightly different 
class. It has the central cupola, which 
is certainly needed to give perfection 
to the design, but which is lacking 
both at Monreale and at Cefali. With- 
out the cupola, the connecting feature 
of the whole building is lost within, 
and without the outline is heavy and 
ungainly. Indeed a Sicilian or Italian 
church without a cupola can hardly be 
said to have any outline at all. It 
may be noble in particular parts, but 
it hardly makes a whole ; ina northern 
church the high roofs always provide 
an outline of some kind. Here at 
Cefalii we have western towers, but 
they are of no great account; they 
stand out, like those of Holyrood, and 
are connected by a portico or /oggia, 
rebuilt or recast in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The outside of the church should 
be walked round and studied from 
many points; but its real glory, like 
that of its fellows, is within. Only 
the eastern part has ever been covered 
with mosaic ; but what there is is of 
the very best. Good judges call it the 
finest in Sicily. The nave is like the 
other naves of the style. Stately in- 
deed they are with their long rows of 
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columns and pointed arches; though 
we feel—and such a feeling implies 
some measure of blame as a matter of 
architecture proper—that the plain 
arches, and the plain clerestory above, 
with no triforium between them, ask 
for mosaic. A Greek temple and a 
Gothic church do not in the same way 
ask for superficial ornament ; neither 
does a Northern Romanesque church ; 
though they all often get it. This 
shows that, simply as a matter of 
building, the Sicilian church is not 
equal to any one of those three. It is 
the union of arts which gives the 
Rogeresque buildings their excellence, 
and gives to one of them, the chapel 
at Palermo, its perfection. 

The church, as it stands, allowing 
for some necessary repairs and some 
unnecessary disfigurements, is all of a 
piece, the work of King Roger. He 
founded church and bishopric, and he 
planted in it, not seculars, but Austin 
canons. There were religious at Mon- 
reale also, a fashion which Sicily seems 
to share with England. The two 
greatest princes of the time, Henry at 
Carlisle and Roger at Cefali, both 
favoured the Austin canons. At Ce- 
fali their cloister abides, approached 
in a strange fashion, and part of it is 
of the original work. It is of the 
same class as other cloisters in Sicily, 
which differ only in the form of the 
arch from those of which Arles can 
perhaps show the chief. In all of 
them the coupled arches, though first 
seen at Rome, are surely a gift from 
the Saracen. A mosaic inscription 
declares the church to be the work 
of Roger, finished in 1148. In his 
foundation charter of 1145 he takes 
his proud style of King of Sicily 
and Italy, a formula in which it 
might seem that the name of Italy 
had come back to its very earliest use, 
We might perhaps yield so far as to 
turn the style round, but, in one order 
or the other, it is the only true title of 
the prince who is the successor alike 
of Alboin and of Roger, and who should 
surely place on his brow alike the 
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crown of Monza and the crown of 
Palermo. It is to be noticed that in the 
charter the King takes no notice of the 
common legend that he founded the 
church of Cefali in fulfilment of a vow 
made when in danger of shipwreck. 
Still, if anybody likes to believe the 
story, it might be hard absolutely to 
disprove it. But it is much more cer- 
tain that he gives to the church two 
porphyry sarcophagi, one for his own 
burial, the other seemingly to keep it 
company, perhaps for the burial of 
some one, ready on some fitting occa- 
sion. So it has happened. In one of 
these the first King of Sicily still sleeps ; 
the other holds the dust of the chief 
oppressor of Sicily, his Imperial son- 
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in-law, the Swabian Henry. But they 
sleep not at Cefali. They were trans- 
lated to Palermo, and there they keep 
company with a descendant yet more 
renowned than the founder of the 
Sicilian kingdom, It was Frederick, 
son of Henry, grandson of Roger, who 
gave his fathers their last resting-place 
in the city which he had made, like 
himself, the Wonder of the World ; 
and he himself lies beside them. 

Such is Cephaledium, Cefali, the 
city of the headland, with the house 
of the Sikel above and the church of 
the Norman below. No spot, even in 
Sicily, is more worthy of study, more 
fruitful in thought. 
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Ir is a common complaint against 
the country-folk of the present day 
that they are not satisfied with their 
lot in life—that they leave their plea- 
sant rural homes for our already over- 
crowded towns, there to make the 
terrible struggle for existence more 
terrible still, and to be sucked too 
often into the whirlpool of degrada- 
tion, misery, and helpless despair. 

Now we who live in the country do 
not deny that such an exodus is taking 
place, nor do we deny that it is often 
productive of much mischief both in 
town and country. But we see—and 
we should like other people to see— 
that there is another side to the 
question. 

No doubt the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer varies considerably 
according to the county in which he 
finds himself. I have not studied his 
lot with any minuteness except in one 
of our eastern counties, and there, I 
am willing to admit, it may be rather 
specially hard. Still, it is just in these 
purely agricultural counties that we 
can best see what attractions the life 
of an agricultural labourer really offers; 
and it is partly to give what informa- 
tion I can upon this question, partly 
to claim some sympathy for the poor 
agricultural labourer and his wife, that 
this paper has been written. 

Will you hear the homely tale of a 
labourer and his family, as told by his 
wife to one who has known her now 
for eight years, and has taken pains to 
verify her statements, lest the instine- 
tive love for a telling story, which is 
to be found among poor and rich alike, 
might lead her to colour them? Con- 
scious deceit I could not suspect her 
of ; she tells you without reserve of all 
that has been done for her by others— 
and that is a test of honesty and 
straight-dealing which very few, either 
in town or country, can stand, She is 
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but forty-one now—a worn and yet 
cheery-faced little woman, though the 
tears are very near the surface—with 
a stout heart, a strong love for her 
family, and a patience which seldom, 
if ever, deserts her. Her husband is 
a very steady and “wonderful still” 
man. It is only by little things said 
here and there that you will learn 
from him, and from the majority of his 
class, men and women alike, the state 
of their affairs. But she—it is evi- 
dently a blessed relief to her to pour 
her simple tale into sympathetic ears, 
Guiltless of any fears that she may be 
taking up your precious time, of any 
apprehensions that she may be repeat- 
ing tales which you have heard once, 
twice, half-a-dozen times already, she 
will hurry on in an uninterrupted flow 
of words, the tears now and then 
rolling down her cheeks, but never 
quite chasing away the smiles which 
are almost as ready to come as the 
tears ; and when at last she has done, 
she will wipe her eyes with her apron, 
thank you warmly for your visit, and 
turn to her work with an evidently 
lightened heart. Truly a half-hour 
well spent, if your patient listening 
has done no more than lift for a few 
hours the weight of care from that 
poor, burdened creature. Others there 
are who cannot talk or even weep 
over their hardships and worries as 
she can—still less, think or speak of 
the shifts to which they are put with 
the humorous, almost merry smile 
which will now and then flit across her 
face as she chats to you. Perhaps 
they, in their inarticulate trouble, are 
even more to be pitied than she. 

But let us hear her tale, which shall 
be as nearly as possible in her own 
words—the very words she used to me 
as we sat together not long ago in her 
bare, brick-floored room—I in her 
tidiest chair, she on her favourite 


























three-legged stool, with her baby, a 
tiny, “tuly” little thing, at her breast. 

“Just tell me, Mrs. Allen, exactly 
what you have to manage with, and 
how you make it last out”, I said, 
instead of letting her run on in her 
usual promiscuous way ; and then the 
long tale came out with a rush. 

“Well, miss, I'll tell you jus’ as 
near ’s ever 1 can. There’s John—he 
don’t get but nine shill’n’s a week now, 
being as it’s winter-time, but in sum- 
mer like he'll get ten shill’n’s; and 
then there’s harvest—he count upon 
takin’ pretty near seven pounds then, 
and the money’s jus’ the same whether 
harvest last four weeks, or whether 
that last eight. That’s all As arnin’s ; 
and he don’t get the chance to make 
no overtime. Then there’s Jimmy— 
he’s gettin’ a big booy now, fifteen come 
his birthday. He arn half-a-crown a 
week, and sixpence on Sunday, when 
he goo the whole day. They ’on’t let 
Oliver goo to work till come next 
Michaelmas, so he can’t arn nothin’ ; 
but Laura, she do a bit o’ straw- plait, 
and we reckon she can make fivepence 
clear in the week, when the man’l] 
take it. You know, miss, she ain’t 
like other girls, bein’ as her back’s not 
straight, and her health fare that bad ; 
so we can’t look for her to goo to 
sarvice—I’ve said times and times I'd 
be glad if she could. My little Annie’s 
a fierce un [strong and lively], and I 
warrant she'll goo as soon ’s ever she 
can’’, 

“Then that is all you have to look 
to? Nine shillings a week for four or 
five months in the year; ten shillings 
for the rest ; your husband’s harvest ; 
your little boy’s half-a-crown a week, 
and Laura’s fivepence for straw-plait- 
ing. Now tell me how you lay it out’’. 

‘* Well, miss, there’s rent, and that’s 
a shill’n’. Master stop that out o’ 
John’s money every week, let him arn 
what he ‘ull, And then there’s bread. 
And we can’t do with less than five 
pecks of flour a week, and that’s eight 
shill’n’s and three ha’pence. And then 
there’s a pound of salt—a ha’penny ; 
and the yeast, threepence. Then I 
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mostly buy a quarter o’ butter—that’s 
threepence ; and three pound o’ sugar 
—that’s fourpence ha’penny ; and two 
ounces o’ tea, and that’s threepence, 
and I make spare o’ that for the week. 
And we must have soap and soda— 
twopence for soap, and a ha’penny for 
soda. I forced to wash twice a week, 
‘cause I never could get enough doddy 
clothes to keep the little ’uns clean all 
through the week, and that run away 
with a lot o’ firin’. I can’t reckon the 
firin’ less than a shill’n’ a week, take 
the winter round ; for coal’s eighteen- 
pence a hunderd, and there’s wood to 
buy as well. And we must have a 
fire ; don’t,' we should be perished o’ 
cowd. Then there’s oil, twopence a 
quart, and the quart last a week. 
Then there’s sixpence for John’s ’baccy. 
Beer he can’t have—’cept a half-pint 
a chance time; but he do suffer so 
with the misery in his head, and he 
can't get riddy of it a’thout his pipe— 
he say that fare to do him good more 
than anythin’. He'd goo a’thout ’most 
anythin’ afore he'd goo a’thout his 
bacey. Well, then there’s his club— 
that’s eighteenpence a month; and 
Jimmy’s club—that’s sixpence, but 
that’ll be a shill’n’ afore long now; 
and schooling, fo'pence a week; and 
my clothin’-club, a penny.” 

I have been jotting down the items, 
as she tells me all this, and the 
result of my calculations is decidedly 
appalling. 

“Why, the expenses you have told 
me of already are actually more than 
the money you earn!” I exclaim, 
* And you have allowed but one penny 
a week for clothes, nothing for boots, 
nothing for cheese, meat, or milk ! 
There must surely be some mistake ”, 

**No, no, miss, there ain’t no mis- 
take”, she answers sadly,—‘ ’cept 


' We East Anglians are much given to using 
this simple ellipsis, and its counterpart ‘‘ Do”, 
where others would employ the more cumbrous, 
*“Tf that is (or is not) the case”. As, for in- 
stance—‘‘ I suppose they haven’t begun har- 
vesting in your part of the world yet?” 
**Why, no, no. Do, I don’t know it”. Or— 
** Have you gota broody hen for that setting of 
eggs? Don’t, I can lend you my”. 
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that you’ve taken the hardest time of 
all. And yet it ain’t the hardest time 
of all, for we’ve reckoned as if he'd 
always got his full wages, and taken 
no heed o’ wet days, or times when 
master sends him home ‘cause there 
ain’t no work. No, miss, there ain’t 
no mistake ; but you see, miss, we're 
forced to run into debt for flour and 
such-like in the winter—we can’t help 
it nohow. Mrs. Smith, at the shop, 
she’s wonderful good to trust me ; 
she’ll never let me want for bread. 
The winter afore last, I owed her for 
*most three sacks o’ flour at once; 
but she knew I’d always send her 
su’thin’ by one o’ the children when 
John took his money on Saturdays. 
You see, miss, I look to the harvest- 
money to get us straight again ; and 
the boot-bill has to run till then-—it 
comes to ‘twixt two pound ten and 
three pound, do what I ‘ull. The 
children make a hand of a proper lot 
of boots ; they midder paths—let alone 
the road—are so wonderful sluddy. 
And you see there’s so many of ’em, 
miss—Laura, and Jimmy, and Oliver 
and Freddy, and Annie, and Georgie, 
and Elijah—and now there’s the baby 
—I shall ha’ to shoe her to-year”. 

“ But what about cheese, and meat, 
and milk?” I ask again. 

“1 don’t never buy no cheese, miss ; 
I can’t forspare the money for it. 
And I haven’t bought a chice o’ meat 
fat pork nor nothin’—since last har- 
vest-time. And milk—we don’t drink 
no milk, ’cept a chance time—same as 
the other day, Olly arned a ha’penny, 
carryin’ the young girl Bush’s boots 
to be mended, and I said to him,— 
‘Booy’, I say, ‘have some milk o’ 
that ha’penny’, and he say, ‘ Mother, 
I want aball’. Isaid, ‘ Booy, you had 
a ball afore, and you lost it. Do you 
have some milk’, He’s a good booy to 
give me what he get, so he goos to the 
farm and gets a pint o’ fleet milk, and 
we has some in we tea, and the child- 
ren was pleased ”, 

I sit and think a little while. A 
family of ten—and the weekly expenses 
such as I have given above. No meat, 
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no cheese, no milk or beer (except 
“chance times”), one quarter of a 
pound of butter, and two ounces of tea ! 
Nothing but this, except dry bread, 
and the produce of the slip of garden- 
ground—which, as I know, supplies 
them with potatoes, onions, and greens, 
a most valuable addition, no doubt, 
but even then— 

“Do the children complain about 
their food?” I ask next. 

“Well, miss, they're wonderful 
hearty children, and wonderful con- 
tented. Jimmy, he take bread and 
sugar for his dinner ; but the others 
scarce ever carry anythin’ but dry 
bread to school. John, he take bread 
too ; and when they all come home, I 
mostly boil ’em some potatoes, and 
make a mite o’ toast for John, and he 
soak that in his tea. And then I keep 
the tea-leaves over night ; and when 
we get up in the morning, I puta little 
hot water over ’em, and that’s some- 
thin’ hot for the children afore they 
start for school” (a two-mile walk), 
“‘and if I’ve a chice o’ sugar left to 
put in, that just please’em. Well, 
I’ve got a good spirit, and ’tain’t often 
as I complain, and I often feel thank- 
ful that we’ve got bread to eat. But 
we can’t always feel thankful ; and 
last winter I suffered terrible with the 
misery in my head—just in the noddle 
o’ the neck it fared to lay. I had it 
all one week. And there was dry 
bread for breakfast, and dry bread for 
dinner, and dry bread for tea, and dry 
bread for breakfast next day, and 
bread for dinner ; and when there was 
bread again for tea, I jus’ as if I 
couldn’t help it, and I sat down and 
cried. And I said to Laura, ‘Gal’, I 
say, ‘itdoseem hard, There, I’ve been 
the mother of nine children, and to 
have nothin’ but dry bread to take 
to!’ Bread don’t seem to be always 
what you want. It don’t seem to give 
you strength like”. 

* But John can’t do his harvest on 
bread?” I ask. 

“Well, miss, | don’t rightly know 
how he do do it. All last harvest, he 
had nothin’ but bread and a drop of 
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beer ; he keep reducin’ and reducin’ 
on account of hisfamily. I often used 
to feel grieved for him when I sent 
him out in the mornin’ with nothin’ but 
dry puffs; and he’d say sometimes,— 
‘I don’ know’, he say, ‘I feel as if I 
should like somethin’ better than 
bread sometimes. I see the other min 
have meat pudden, or little bits o’ 
meat dumplin’, and I never have 
nothin’’, And as I sot here, I could 
hear ’em next door a fryin’ bits o’ 
meat (my nybour—she’s only herself 
and the man to keep, you know, 
miss), and I often cried ‘cause I felt 
so grieved for John. And he say to 
me sometimes, he say,—‘ Gal ’, he say, 
‘you never let me have a ha’penny. 
I'm bound just as if I was a wukhus 
child’. Isay, ‘ Never mind ; we must 
be thankful as we've got bread for 
us and the children; and happen 
things ‘ll be better’. He’s a good 
father, John is; there never was a 
better. He'll goo a’thout any one 
thing to let his children have it. If 
there’s ever such a little mite o’ butter, 
he ’on’t eat it—he say, ‘ Let the little 
uns have it’.” 

No need to say anything about 
herself ; love and thoughtfulness for 
her children beam in her face, as she 
talks to you of them and of the 
countless shifts to which she is put 
to get them what they need. True, 
the prospect of an addition to their 
family is one which brings tears to 
her eyes whenever she speaks of it. 
I remember one day she came to 
our door to ask if we had an old 
dress for Laura (the rarest thing, for 
she is no beggar); and after telling 
me how the child’s frock was “‘ wholly 
to pieces”, and she did so want to go 
to the concert the young ladies had 
promised her a ticket for, the poor 
mother broke down. 

“T can’t see as I can get her a 
dress nohow. There’s eight on ’em, 
you see, and I’m half-way through 
my time to the next. O dear! O 
dear! I think sometimes whatever 
shall I do!”—and her spirit giving 
way for once, she broke into bitter sobs. 
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But when the children come, she 
loves them dearly, and I believe she 
would echo the answer which another 
woman, the mother of ten children, 
made to my remark that the last new 
baby seemed to be as much “ made 
of” as any of its brothers and sisters 
had been,—“ Well, miss, I ought to be 
‘shamed to say so, p’rhaps ; but to my 
thinking, I love each one of ’em bet- 
ter than the last”. Joha himself 
comes in for a large share of his wife’s 
warm heart, as is evident from the 
way she talks of him; and in his 
case, as in the children’s, her love 
seems to have grown with the years. 
She tells you, smiling, “ When I had 
him, I didn’t care for he. But 
he always did drive such a trade 
about me—he jus’ asif he ’ouldn’t 
gi’ me no peace till I had him”. 

Sometimes I have thought that the 
poverty and hardships of married life 
among the poor drive away the love 
that was once warm in the hearts of 
husband and wife, and that it only 
returns again when the children have 
gone out into the world, and the old 
couple are once more left to themselves. 
But perhaps it is not so much troubles 
as troubles taken badly which destroy 
love—selfish ways, repinings, and mu- 
tual upbraidings. Anyhow, it is clear 
that this husband and wife have 
gained, not lost, in tenderness, as the 
long, hard years have rolled over 
their heads; perhaps their troubles 
have even drawn them closer together 
than they would ever have come with- 
out. 

But the mention of Laura’s dress 
reminds me that we have not yet 
allowed anything but a penny a week 
for clothes. I know that there is still 
one source of income—an occasional 
one—which has not yet been mentioned 
in our talk ; and so I go on to ask her 
a few questions about “ broad work ”— 
called so, presumably, because it is 
done abroad—in the fields. I may 
briefly state that there are five kinds of 
broad-work—stone-picking, carlicking 
(i.e. charlock-pulling), mangel-pulling, 
pea-picking, and gleaning—which is of 
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course its own reward. The other 
four kinds are paid for—at a very low 
rate. Stone-picking the women 
reckon the hardest work of all; it 
begins very early in the year, when 
the heavy land is “ dreening wet’, and 
the clay so “ plucky” that the poor 
stone-pickers’ boots soon become twice 
their natural size and weight. The 
constant stooping, and the ever-increas- 
ing weight of the bag of stones round 
the waist, are so back-breaking, that 
some of the women, eager though they 
are to earn a chance penny, find it too 
much for them to attempt. They are 
paid five farthings a bushel; and by 
working hard all day long one might 
perhaps pick six bushels, thus earning 
sevenpence - halfpenny. Carlicking 
and mangel-pulling, as women’s work, 
seem to be dying out ; but pea-picking 
is on the increase. A woman might 
possibly get three weeks’ pea-picking, 
if she were able to walk long distances 
to reach the different pea-fields ; but 
ten days would probably be as much as 
most women, with houses and families 
to see to, could secure. Then, if they 
work twelve hours, beginning at three 
in the morning, they can earn nine- 
pence a day; but here again it is ob- 
vious that a poor woman witha family 
can seldom be absent from home for 
the twelve hours’ work and the walk 
both ways, even if her strength would 
hold her out. That they make gallant 
efforts to do as much as they can in 
this way, however, Mrs. Allen’s tale 
will show. You will forgive its home- 
liness, I know; to cut out bits here 
and there would be to rob it of its 
simplicity and truth—or so, at least, | 
fancy. 

“ Well, miss, the clothes are a proper 
oneasiness to me, and I couldn't get 
them nohow if it warn’t for the broad- 
work, ‘There was last year I went 
stone-picking to get the booys’ shuts ; 
and then I did count on gettin’ myself 
a new shimmy, for my was wholly rent 
to pieces, but then there’s four o’ the 
booys, and Annie, she forced to have 
two shimmies, and so—well, I don’ 
know, I never got it, and I don’t know 
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when I shali, So I did my stone-pick- 
ing as well as I could; but it was 
terrible lugsome work ; and I made 
the children pick a few in the eve- 
nings, and on Saturdays; and I hada 
two-three days’ carlicking. And then 
there come the pea-picking. But I 
couldn’t lay that money out on clothes, 
for I forced to make spare on’t for 
what I knew I should want when 
the baby come. But oh! I didn’t 
know how to goo, There warn’t no 
peas to pick just round here; and 
the fields were such a wonderful way 
off that master he carried some 0’ 
the women in a tumbril; but I 
couldn’t stand the jounce, and so I 
forced to walk. And there was one 
day I got up ’twixt two and three, 
and I said to John, ‘I don’t know 
how ever I shall goo’. And he say, 
‘Lie down’, he say, ‘lie down, You 
ain’t fit to goo!’ And I say, ‘ But 
whatever shall we do? There’s two- 
and-six for the woman to tend me, 
and there’s a shill’n’ for liquor, and 
I must have that, and then there’s 
some sheets I must have, and we 
ain’t got a blanket—and what ever 
shall we do if I have them cold chills? 
And you ain’t got the money to pay.’ 
‘Gal’, he say, ‘Ihan’t’. SolI got up, 
and I made myself a cup o’ tea ; and 
I took Olly with me, and he car- 
ried a stool for me to sit on. I know 
he’s been a wonderful owdacious booy 
at school, miss, and it’s been a great 
oneasiness to me and John. John’s 
towd him a plenty times he’d have to 
chine him up [a threat of which I 
have never learnt the precise meaning |, 
and he’s often hot him over the head 
when the other booys come home 
and said how Olly fit ffought] the 
little booy Plum up strit [in the 
village street]. But he’s better than 
any o’ the children to do things for 
me. Well, we had to go right through 
B——, and ‘most two mile fudder. 
Olly was a good booy, and he pulled 
the rice [pea-plants], and I sat and 
stripped the peas. But oh! the sun 
had such a power, and when we’d fin- 
ished, we set off to goo home, and I 
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jus’ as if I couldn’t goo a step fud- 
der. I don’t know how ever I did 
get home ; and when I got into the 
house, I couldn’t sit and I couldn’t 
stand, and I couldn’t get upstairs no- 
how, so I just lay down on the bricks 
to rest myself a bit. And presently 
Laura came in, and she was wholly 
scared to see me, and she said, 
‘Mother, whatever is the matter?’ 
And I said, ‘Gal, I’m reg’lar beat 
out’”’. 

Three days later the baby was born. 
What wonder if it is a tiny, blue, 
wizen-faced little thing, so shrunk and 
old-looking that one day, when I saw it 
lying on her lap, I really thought it was 
dead? It seems to be gradually pick- 
ing up, however, and is much thought 
of by the children, though perhaps it 
will never be such a pet as the bigger 
baby, Elijah, whom, as Mrs. Allen tells 
me, they all “think a wonderful lot 
of, because you know, miss, I lost my 
little dear child, King, the one who 
come just afore him, and we jus’ as if 
we couldn’t do enough for Elijah”. 

I could go on to tell many more of 
her simple tales,—as, for instance, 
how Jimmy was given a half-crown 
by his master “for keeping the ship 
[sheep] well through the harvest”, 
that he might go to the nearest town 
for the day with it, and how he spent 
a shilling of the money there in buy- 
ing a cap for his father, “to keep his 
head hot on coarse days”. Or again, 
how the father’s heart fails him some- 
times, when he comes home at night, 
and hears the children—light-hearted 
as usual—exclaim, “ Father, my owd 
boot’s bust out again!” As his wife 
proudly says, he never “mobs” or 
“ tongue-bangs”’ his children ; but he 
cannot always refrain from exclaiming, 
“‘ Booys, I b’lieve you tears they boots 
out o’ puppose!’”’ However, he re- 
signs himself to his fate, sends out for 
“a penn’orth o’ tipnails” and some 
“ hob-irons ”’, and sets to work to nail 
on afresh the tips and heels of the 
ragged old boots. 

Enough, however, has been told to 
give yousome idea of the hard-working, 
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hard-faring life of this man, to bring 
before you the noble, pathetic figure of 
this woman—noble, in spite of home- 
liness, uncouthness of speech, rags, and 
squalor,—pathetic, in its terrible lack 
of the comforts that we think neces- 
sary to make life even tolerable,— 
pathetic most of all in its utter power- 
lessness to relieve the many wants of 
husband and children. A woman’s 
love for her cup of tea is proverbial ; 
she is accustomed to think of that as 
a simple necessary of life, without 
which she could hardly exist, much 
less do hard work. Think of the two 
ounces of tea which has to last out the 
week—as the only drink, remnember— 
in this family of nine; and the heart 
of every woman amongst us must 
surely ache with pity as we picture 
this poor woman sitting down day 
after day to a cup of coloured water, 
unsoftened even by milk, and sweetened 
with sugar, nearer black than brown, 
at three halfpence per pound! And 
yet I believe that Mrs. Allen would 
rather claim your pity for the distress 
which sometimes overcomes her as she 
thinks of her husband—that “ good, 
still man ”—working day after day in 
the broiling sun (and the sun and the 
work together are a severe tax upon 
the strength of the best-fed labourer 
in our harvest-fields), with nothing to 
“take to” but dry bread, and a little 
weak home-brewed beer. “ Bound 
like a wukhus child ”—yes, she knows 
he is, and all her labours, all her pri- 
vations, cannot loose him; there, 1 
believe, is the most poignant grief of 
all. What must have been her feel- 
ings when, as happened the winter 
before last, the fiat went forth that 
for a month or two there would be 
only four days’ work—ah! and four 
days’ pay—for all the men who worked 
on those farms, must be left to my 
readers’ imagination. 

I have,no doubt, chosen a some- 
what exceptional case, for all labourers 
are not—shall I say blessed ?—with so 
large a family ; and but for the fact that 
the eldest girl is physically unfit, she 
ought of course to be at least support- 
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ing herself by this time. But I could 
point out many other families in the 
same parish where there are from six 
to nine children, One qualification 
for the Christmas gift of coal is five 
children under thirteen or four under 
ten, and many have been the families 
who could claim it under this head. 
Fancy having to house, feed, and 
clothe the father and mother, and 
four, or even three, little ones who can- 
not earn a penny for themselves, with 
wages ten shillings a week ; and if you 
do not give up the problem in despair, 
it will only be because you have seen 
the thing done—or, shall we say, 
attempted /—in cottages such as I 
was in only the other day, where 
there were six little ones under nine. 
Can you wonder if some of our 
young men do not exactly relish 
the prospect of leading the life which 
theiv fathers have led, with no pros- 
pect before them but the workhouse 
(for how can they save on wages such 
as these !),—if they try whether better 
luck may not befall them in our 
crowded cities? True, their want of 
prudence, their early marriages, their 
neglect to save when they are earning 
men’s wages and as yet have only 
themselves to keep, have something to 
do with the poverty which will pinch 
them so sorely in later life if they 
settle down in the country ; but with 
wages ten shillings a week, when 
would it be safe—when would it be 
prudent—for a man tomarry? Weak 
human nature wants to see a chance 
of safety before it will condescend to 
prudence; and where is that chance 
for an agricultural labourer 1 
Whether we may look for a brighter 
day to dawn—in what direction we 
may turn for help—must be left to 
wiser heads than mine. Perhaps the 
agricultural interest has sunk to its 
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lowest ; perhaps things will begin to 
look up again, and the old order may 
yet bring moderate comfort and con- 
tentment to our cottage homes, Or 
perhaps, on the other hand, great 
changes will have to be slowly made ; 
perhaps, as I incline to believe, the 
salvation of the labourer is to be found 
in the gradual transference to him of 
part of the land on which he works, 
so that each, if he desires and proves 
worthy of it, may have something to 
hope for, something to work for— 
finally, something to call his own. If 
this be so, we may hope that the pre- 
sent distress is temporary only, and 
may do what we can to give temporary 
relief. These poor people must suffer— 
there is no effectual help for it ; for all 
things connected with the land are at 
a very low ebb. Both landlords and 
farmers are hampered by their losses ; 
gentlemen’s houses are shut up ; parish 
after parish which I could name has 
no gentleman’s family in it but the 
clergyman’s. In many cases the great 
reduction in his tithe has brought him 
also into hard and bitter straits, so 
that he, his people’s only friend, can- 
not do to help them what he would ; 
though indeed I believe, and know, 
that the records of many a quiet 
country parson’s life would tell of 
many a sacrifice, many a burden, 
many an anxiety as to his own ways 
and means, willingly and cheerfully 
borne for the sake of the flock whom 
he cannot desert in bodily, any more 
than in spiritual need. For him and 
for his people I claim some of the sym- 
pathy which is so readily accorded to 
the suffering poor of London—which 
will be accorded to their country 
brethren, I am confident, when once 
their hardships, their patience, and 
their heroism have been made known. 





ON AN 
I uAveE before me a small book—a 
very small one—which I bought a 
few days ago at Hodgson’s auction- 
roomsin Chancery Lane, rooms devoted, 
as the reader probably knows, exclu- 
sively to the sale of books. It was 
one of a lot of thirteen odd volumes 
which lay on the lowest shelf in the 
least accessible corner of the room— 
a bundle half buried in dust and 
pinched by coarse string; elbowed, 
too, in its disgrace by a score of similar 
lots, each more dingy and worm-eaten, 
more shamelessly out at backs and 
corners, than its neighbour. Yet 
there was some bidding for this parti- 
cular lot, No. 718 in the catalogue. 
It had been examined. More eyes 
than mine had espied a neat whole 
book or two between the grimy fasten- 


ings ; and had anticipated—fondly, no 


doubt—the change which a little 
dusting and wiping and some judi- 
cious banging might produce upon 
calf that was fairly sound, and old 
gold edges that still gleamed soberly. 
At any rate there was bidding for 
this bundle. Lots 716 and 717 went 
for eighteen-pence apiece ; but Lot 718 
rose to five-and-six—six shillings— 
seven shillings! and at last was 
knocked down to me for seven-and- 
sixpence. 

Perhaps I should do well to pass 
over in silence the twelve nondescripts 
which went to complete my baker’s 
dozen ; make-weights hastily examined 
and quickly laid aside. But consider- 
ing them pitifully, I relent. What 
reverence is not due to old books? To 
all surely, then to these. They have 
lain—their fly-pages tell of it—year 
in and year out on the window-seats 
of quiet Lancashire manor-houses, 
among the rods and otter-spears per- 
chance ; they have gone up to rooms 
at Merton or Christchurch, in Master 
Tom’s saddle-bags, or in the boot of 
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the Swiftsure. Generations of boys 
and men have pored over their pages ; 
have cried over them, and laughed 
over them, ay, and have scrawled in 
them. They have been given “to P. G, 
by his kind friend, Laura W.”, by Tom 
to Dick, and by Dick to Harry. They 
are, some of them, more than two cen- 
turies old; they came to England, 
some of them, before the Hanover rat. 
They cost much money in their day. 
This tiny “Cesar”, for instance, now 
light and worm-eaten, arrived at the 
last stage of sapless old age, once cost 
a pretty penny; possibly its present 
weight in gold, for it only turns the 
balance at three ounces and a half—a 
feather-weight for a book. It was 
printed at Amsterdam in 1630. One 
thing they all have in common—shab- 
biness. From the outside they all 
look mere rubbish ; all are in the last 
stages of old age, some of decay. But 
how well they have done their work. 
Some time, too, our collections will 
go up at Hodgson’s to be sold. Lucky 
shall we be, then, if we have done 
our work in the world so well as 
these odd volumes. One of them falls 
open as I toss it aside, and discloses a 
yellow time-stained book-plate. There 
is a motto on it; surely the most 
appropriate motto that ever lurked in 
a second-hand book. It might be set 
up over the doorway of Hodgson’s ; 
for by a strange coincidence it is the 
sad, /uimus. 

And this thirteenth volume which 
remains in my hand? I retain it be- 
cause I find that when the oldest of 
those I have enumerated, the “ Cesar ”’, 
was born, this book was already six- 
and-fifty years old. It came into the 
world at Antwerp in 1574 ; two years, 
that is to say, after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew at Paris, and two 
years before the Spanish Fury at Ant- 
werp, and so in the very crisis of the 
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fierce and bloody struggle between the 
Roman Church and the Reformation ; 
a pregnant fact seeing that this little 
book is a Greek Testament. Tifteen 
hundred and seventy four! Twenty- 
one years therefore after the execu- 
tion of Lady Jane Grey, a Protestant, 
and thirteen years before that of Mary 
Stuart, a Catholic ; sixteen years after 
the death of Mary Tudor, and fourteen 
years before the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, Yes, in the very heat of 
the struggle. 

In a measure, too, it is typical it- 
self of this. It was printed in thie 
Netherlands, the country so long hotly 
debated by both parties, contested on 
one side by the Spanish, on the other 
by Dutch, English, and French. Then 
merely as a Testament it speaks for 
the Reformation; but, inasmuch as 
its licenser was Philip of Spain, Philip 
of the Inquisition, it represents Rome. 
Further, its printer was—or in his life- 
time was accused of being—a heretic ; 


yet he was chief printer of the Scrip- 


tures to the Catholic King! 

It is not valuable: I do not know 
that it is particularly rare; but it is 
three hundred and fourteen years old. 
Since it came from the press fifteen 
sovereigns have reigned in England. 
There have been two Revolutions of a 
kind, three if not four Civil Wars of a 
kind, and Reform Bills without num- 
ber. The English Constitution, which 
we boast so stable—well, it is not 
what it was. But this little book, 
three inches high by one and three- 
quarters wide, by one thick—this frail 
congeries of paper with the stout calf 
covers dyed by time to the colour of 
an old saddle, and the 610 pages— 
610 to three-quarters of an inch mind! 

is little changed, is scarce a whit 
the worse. ‘Time has swallowed the 
ten generations which have bent over 
its pages, but has found the book 
itself too tough a morsel—a quaint 
illustration of the proverb, Litera 
scripta manet. 

It is, I have said, a Greek Testa- 
ment. It bears on its title-page a 
statement in Latin that it was printed 
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at Antwerp in the workshop of 
Christopher Plantin, chief printer to 
the King, in the year 1574. And the 
title-page is further embellished with 
Plantin’s famous trade-mark, a hand 
issuing from clouds and grasping a 
pair of compasses, surrounded by the 
motto, Labore et Constantia ; the fixed 
leg of the compasses representing the 
latter, the revolving the former,—so 
it is said. 

This Christopher Plantin has been 
much talked about of late ; and with 
some reason seeing that he was one of 
the greatest printers of the sixteenth 
century. By birth a Frenchman, he 
settled in Antwerp about the year 
1550; and having obtained, as is 
thought, some of the types of the 
Bombergs — notable printers before 
him—he set himself to produce books 
of the first class. He worked for 
art’s sake—and this makes him the 
more interesting—for the love of the 
beautiful rather than for money ; 
many of his greatest works, such as 
the Antwerp Polyglot Bible, which he 
published for the King of Spain, being 
brought out at a great loss. Owing 
to this leading feature in his character 
he was all his life through in pecuniary 
straits. Nor were these his only 
troubles. Once at least he was fined 
and mulcted in all his plans for the 
publication of an heretical book ; and 
it is certain that some very strange 
productions issued from his press along 
with the missals and liturgies it was 
his business to print. He belonged, 
it is now supposed, to a “ strange 
mystical sect of heretics,” then numer- 
ous in the Low Countries. Yet not- 
withstanding these suspicions and 
troubles, he gained and kept the 
favour of Philip the Second of Spain, 
who appointed him his Architypo- 
graphus Regins, ov “ Censor of Printers 
to his Majesty,” and granted him the 
sole right of printing liturgical works. 
When Antwerp was sacked by the 
Spanish in 1576, Plantin had to 
redeem his property by a great ran- 
som, and for a time carried on his 
chief business at Leyden. But he 
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presently returned, and died in the 
city of his choice in 1589. His 
descendants carried on his business for 
two centuries after his death and 
entered into the fruit of his labour, 
making a large fortune out of the 
monopoly which he had won from the 
Spanish King. In 1876 their old- 
fashioned printing-house, with its 
unique types and library, was bought 
by the municipality of Antwerp at the 
price of nearly 50,000/., and is pre- 
served as a museum, now considered 
one of the most interesting objects in 
the city. 

In the year 1574, then, this little 
book was lying in the old printer’s 
house at Antwerp—on a window-ledge 
behind the small diamond panes per- 
haps, or more likely locked away in 
some iron-bound chest in an inner 
room— waiting for a purchaser. Who 
was the customer, we wonder, who 
bore it off? The book is silent; but 


we can amuse ourselves by considering 
who may have bought it. 


The know- 
ledge of Greek was confined to a few 
then, and those chiefly the wealthy. 
Such volumes as this were probably 
within the reach only of the rich, of 
princes, nobles, and great merchants, 
or scholars of eminence with States 
for patrons; and these last would 
probably prefer a folio edition, so that 
we may not unreasonably look to find 
the purchaser of this pocket-volume in 
some learned soldier. Don Luis de 
Requesens y Cuniga, Grand Com- 
mander of Castile, a  blue-blooded 
hidalgo, lately Constable of Milan, 
was in the year 1574 Governor of the 
Netherlands ; he may have turned its 
pages. Or Don Sancho d’ Avila, Cap- 
tain of Antwerp Citadel in that year ; 
a pattern Castilian so proud, that when 
the time came for another to succeed 
him, he would not condescend person- 
ally to deliver up his trust, but de- 
puted an inferior to perform the 
thankless office. Or, if it chanced 
that the book was not sold at once 
but lay in stock a while, we can pic- 
ture Don John of Austria, son of the 
late Emperor and hero of Lepanto, a 


gallant headstrong young prince, in 
whose veins ran the mad blood of 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy—we 
can picture him toying with its covers, 
and commending it on some idle visit 
such as the greatest might pay to the 
warehouse of the King’s Printer. Or 
a certain one-armed man, almost for- 
gotten in our day, though then his 
name was a household word wherever 
two Protestants met together, may 
have come into the shop under guard 
and admired the text of this little 
book, or smiled gravely at its quaint 
head-letters. His name was Francis 
de la Niue, but he was as often called 
“ Bras de Fer, Tron Arm”; and 
some styled him the “ Bayard of the 
Huguenots”. He was the friend of 
Coligny and Chatillon and Navarre, 
and of all that was noblest in France, 
being himself a knightly cultured 
gentleman. He acted for a time as 
Lieutenant-General of the Dutch 
forces ; and for years afterwards was 
Philip of Spain’s prisoner. Or an- 
other great man—yet a man very 
unlike him—may have deigned to 
glance at it. I mean Alexander 
Farnese, Prince of Parma. Does not 
his very name still speak to the 
senses of medieval pomp and magni- 
ficence, of Spanish valour, and Italian 
luxury, and Flemish wealth, and 
German will? In fact he had a 
strain of each of these races in him. 
He was the grandson of an Emperor, 
the great-grandson of a Pope, a great 
diplomatist and a greater general. It 
was this same Alexander of Parma, be 
it remembered, who looked to be king, 
or at least viceroy of England, and for 
weeks strode the dunes of Dunkirk, 
waiting until the Armada should sweep 
the Dutch and English from the seas. 
He was an arrogant and imperious 
man: a liar, too, like all the diplo- 
matists of the time ; but still a man. 
For we read that dying at forty-six, 
dying after all his successes and tri- 
umphs dropsical and gouty, he had 
himself up to the very last morning of 
his life lifted on horseback, that he 
might ride through his troops; and 
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so expired at last in harness, “like a 
valiant man of Spain’’. 

Or what more likely, since here is 
the book in England, than that some 
English soldier brought it over? Some 
friend or follower of Sir Philip Sidney 
or of the fighting Veres? or of that 
Robert Stuart famous in Netherland 
story, who on an occasion—it was the 
first of August and hot—took off not 
only his armour, but his very shirt, 
and fought, as the chronicler puts it, 
‘‘in the costume of his ancestors, the 
ancient Picts”? Or did Mr. Leyton, 
the Queen’s envoy at Brussels, bring 
it over? It is possible; for here the 
book is, and all these men lived and 
moved on the troubled stage of the 
Netherlands, when it was young and 
its paper still unfaded. 

Of that stage no part was more 
troubled than Antwerp. We are told 
that on the abdication of Charles the 
Fifth in 1555, this city was the second 
in Europe in population—Paris rank- 
ing first—-and that in mercantile im- 
Its streets 


portance it had no rival. 
were lined with stately buildings and 
thronged with passengers from mor- 


ning to evening; its marts were the 
markets of the world ; the ships that 
passed in and out of its harbour were 
counted by hundreds weekly. It was 
free, rich, proud; and then the 
Spaniard came with his Inquisition 
and laid a paralysing hand upon it. 
Yet in 1574, the year of the book’s 
birth, much of Antwerp’s wealth and 
greatness still survived. Alva was 
gone, and his Blood-Council had almost 
ceased to act ; and men were breathing 
again and looking forward to better 
things. 

ut it is more easy to inaugurate 
the reign of cruelty than to close it. 
setween 1574 and 1585 the ruin of 
Antwerp was completed. First, in 
1574—perhaps while Plantin’s com- 
positors were at work on these very 
pages—the Spanish soldiery mutinied, 
their pay being in arrear; and 
marching to Antwerp, seized the city 
and encamped in the square. Once 
there they requisitioned vast sup- 
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plies, until this burden and the fear 
of a sack induced the Municipality 
to pay the arrears due; and so for 
that time the danger was averted. 
It recurred only too soon. Two 
years later the same causes led to 
more dreadful results. The troops 
assigned to the defence of the huge, 
peaceful, timid city turned upon it, 
and sacked it with every horrible 
form of outrage and cruelty. The 
Spanish Fury ranks in history by 
the side of the Sicilian Vespers and 
the Parisian Matins. No town cap- 
tured by storm, and given over to 
the soldiers—no Magdeburg or San 
Sebastian—ever suffered more dread- 
ful things. Motley has told but a 
few of the horrors of those three 
days, yet the reader turns from the 
page on which they are described 
with loathing and a shudder. On 
re-perusing the book he will skip that 
chapter ; he has no need to read it 
again, for its contents are printed 
on his memory in blood-red letters. 
Those three days in effect destroyed 
Antwerp. Yet a spiteful fortune had 
not yet done with the ill-fated city. Six 
years later Alencon, the brother and 
heir of Henry the Third of France, was 
in the Netherlands by the invitation 
of the Dutch. Residing at Antwerp, 
but having his troops outside the 
walls, he formed a treacherous plot to 
bring them in and seize the city. He 
went out one day to review his army, 
and on a given signal ordered it to 
surprise the city by a gate which had 
been entrusted to him. The soldiers 
eager for booty rushed in with shouts 
of Juez! tuex! Ville gagnée! Vive la 
Messe ! as if this had indeed been a 
hostile fortress taken by assault. For 
a time it looked as if they would be 
successful, and as if the horrors of the 
Spanish Fury would be re-enacted. 
But Alencon had counted literally 
without his host. There was one in 
Antwerp this time whose watchfual- 
ness was never at fault, and whose 
secrecy had earned him an undying 
nickname. William the Silent had 
foreseen the treachery and guarded 
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against it. Presently the French 
found themselves opposed by lines of 
ordered pikes ; brought toa stand they 
were soon driven back through the 
streets and finally expelled from the 
gates. In an hour the thing was over, 
and the French traitor had his lost 
honour and baftled spite for his only 
reward. Perhaps the most curious 
account of this incident is to be 
found in the memoirs of Sully, after- 
wards the great minister of Henry 
the Fourth of France. He was in 
Alencon’s train at the time, but not 
being in the plot had remained in 
the city. Asa Frenchman he found 
himself in danger there from the en- 
raged Flemings, while as a Protes- 
tant he would have run much risk 
had he joined the French—full, at 
the moment of assault and fanaticism. 
He was delivered from this peril by 
William the Silent himself, who met 
him in the street, and sent him for 
safety to his own lodgings. 

Finally in 1585—the eleventh year 


of our book—Antwerp was besieged 
by the Prince of Parma, and gallantly 
defended for some months by its 


citizens. It surrendered at length, not 
having the good fortune of Leyden. 
But it did enjoy this modified good 
luck, that it was admitted to terms 
and spared further horrors. The days 
of its prosperity, however, were over 
then, and the city was but the ghost 
of its former self. 

Such was the world of strife and 
contention in which this Greek Testa- 
ment was printed ; a world in which 
the old order of things struggled 
vainly but fiercely with the new; in 
which despotism strove to crush free- 
dom, and dogmatism to choke private 
judgment. And at the time at least 
the battle did not seem to go all one 
way. If Leyden escaped, Antwerp 
fell. If England triumphed, the 
Huguenots went backward. If Essex 
burned Cadiz, Tilly presently sacked 
Magdeburg ; and Protestant Germany 
suffered long and bitterly. But time 
was on the side of the angels; first 
the Dutch Republic appeared, then the 
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Greater England, and New England ; 
then the kingdom of Prussia. Finally 
a new Europe with science and learning 
and freedom of research, and that idea 
of human dignity which is much in 
favour now. 

But we have wandered—perhaps too 
far—from our tiny duodecimo, Let 
us look now within its covers. The 
text is of that kind which is called, I 
believe, a script ; that is to say, the 
type imitates handwriting—is a sort 
of stereotype of it, and lacks much of 
the regularity and stiffness of ordinary 
printed characters. The page is full 
of pretty curves and flourishes and 
dots. Many words are written cwrrente 
calamo, the pen never leaving the 
paper; abbreviations occur in every 
line, and are often very puzzling. That 
which stands for the common Greek 
word otros for instance, almost defies 
conjecture, the middle letter—in the 
script it appears last—being the only 
one decipherable at sight. Arbitrary 
signs, too, represent many short par- 
ticles ; and there are in a single page 
as many as five different ways of 
forming the same letter. Occasionally 
the end of a word is scamped, being 
indicated by a mere curve or dash, 
such as a careless writer makes when 
his pen leaves the paper, or is written 
above the line. And sometimes two 
letters—s and ¢ for instance, or o and 
wu when together—appear asone. Yet 
with all these flourishes and elabora- 
tions and abbreviations, each upstroke 
and downstroke, thick or thin, of the 
handwriting appears perfectly printed 
though wonderfully minute ; and the 
whole is instantly decipherable by any 
one acquainted with the method used. 
No one can doubt that the founding 
of type such as this was a patient 
labour of love. The tiny woodcuts, 
too, which adorn the head-letters of the 
Gospels, of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Revelation, are quaint and 
lively. They are illustrations for the 
most part of birds and animals, such 
as the stork and tortoise, the fox and 
dog, or of chubby little children who 
climb pleasantly about the trellis-work 
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of big E, and lean placidly against the 
comfortable sloping sides of great A. 
The O of one epistle however containsa 
Madonna and child—less than a three- 
penny bit in size—which bears some 
resemblance tothe Madonna diSeggiola, 
and the P so often repeated imprisons 
not St. Paul but a gentleman who would 
have been more in place—I really fear 
I discern horns and hoofs about him 
—had he adorned the fourth letter 
of the alphabet. 

At the end appears a notice in Latin. 
It warns the public that the exclusive 
right to print “the royal Holy Bible 
after the Complutensian model printed 
at Antwerp’’ is vested in Christopher 
Plantin, and that whoever prints one 
or part of one without his permission, 
or imports one, or sells one, will be 
punished by the confiscation of the 
books and a fine of five hundred florins 
to be paid into the Royal Treasury ; 
as is more fully laid down, it continues, 
in the grant given at Brussels in the 
Privy Council on Jan, 10th, 1570, and 
confirmed in the Council of Brabant 
on Feb. 12th in the same year. The 
wording of this notice is strangely 
modern; it is difficult while reading 
it to remember the circumstances 
attending it, or that the grantor of 
the license here referred to was Philip 
of Spain. Many will wonder perhaps 
what the Complutensian model here 
mentioned was. And the answer is not 
without interest. The first time that 
the New Testament was printed in 
Greek it appeared as a part of the 
first great modern Polyglot. This 
Polyglot, or many-tongued Bible, was 
printed between 1513 and 1517 at 
Alcala in Spain, of which place Com- 
plutum is the old Roman name. It 
was prepared at the expense and under 
the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes, 
one of the greatest of Spaniards, the 
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conqueror of Oran from the Moors 
and for some time Regent of Spain. 
Yet notwithstanding this high auth- 
ority, the appearance of the book was 
delayed by the jealous suspicions of 
the Papal Court; and so, though the 
Greek Testament was first printed in 
this Complutensian Polyglot, the first 
Greek edition actually published was 
that of Erasmus, which was brought 
out at Basle about 1516, being prepared 
in haste with the express purpose of 
forestalling the Alcala edition. This 
of Aleala, 1517, then, is what is called 
the Complutensian version proper. 
The next great Polyglot of modern 
times was the one published at Ant- 
werp by Plantin, also under Spanish 
patronage, in 1572. This is commonly 
called the Antwerp Polyglot. But as 
it was a revised Complutensian—the 
Alcala version being its basis—I 
think it is the one styled in our notice, 
“The Complutensian printed at Ant- 
werp” ; and that the text of our Greek 
Testament would be found to agree with 
it, rather than with the older Complu- 
tensian. For this reason: the famous 
disputed passage, 1 St. John v. 8, did 
not appear in the Aleala Polyglot, but 
did appear in the Antwerp Polyglot. 
And it is to be found in the little copy 
before me, as also in our ordinary 
Bible, but not in our Revised Version. 

I might proceed, starting from this, 
to single out slight points of variance 
between a text so old as this before me 
and that of the modern Greek version, 
points very minute and for the most 
part immaterial. But to do so would 
be tedious and not very interesting. 
There is moderation in all things, and 
doubtless the reader will have had 
enough by this time of my old Greek 
Testament. 

Srantey J. WEYMAN. 
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RHYMES AFTER 


PHYLLIS, 


HORACE. 


I. Hor, Od. ii, 4. 


Sir Avusury, if the prudes upbraid, 
Blush not, but court thy servant maid. 
The slave Bristis, bright as snow, 

Set proud Achilles all a-glow ; 

The thrall Tecmessa fairly won 

Lord Ajax, heir of Telamon ; 

Atrides, flushed with conquest, fell 
sound by the captive virgin’s spell, 
When the Thessalian victor broke 

The heathen squadrons, when the stroke 
That laid low Hector gave the spoil 
To weary Greeks for lighter toil. 


Maybe the girl’s forbears are thriving, 
And you exalt yourself by wiving ; 
Homesickness dims her noble eyes, 

And she’s a princess in disguise, 

Trust me, no borel folk have reared 

The honest lass to thee endeared. 

She shrinks from pelf ; she can’t have been 
Born of a mother foul and mean, 


Her arms, her face, her ankles fine 

I praise, heart-whole, with no design ; 
I’m too far aged for thee to frown, 
Since ten leap-years have run me down. 


Il. Hor, Od. iv. 11. 


I’ve a jar of Alban wine 

Scoring summers more than nine ; 
In my kail-yard stalks and leaves 
Such as Phyllis interweaves ; 

Ivy, too, for her to wear 

When she loops her lustrous hair. 


Phyllis, come and dine in state, 

View the splendour of my plate, 
Hallowed wreaths, and hearths festooned 
Craving for the lambkin’s wound. 

All the troop’s astir; they go, 

Grooms and wenches, to and fro. 

Eager are the whirling fires, 

Susy are the reeky spires. 
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Rhymes after Horace. 


What's the feast whereto you're bidden? 
This may be no longer hidden. 

Venus floats between the tides, 

And her genial month divides, 

And this day is April-Ides, 

Day for me of duteous mirth, 

Holier than my day of birth! 

From this dawn my master dear 
Rangeth each ingathered year. 





Come, dear, and be at home with us. 
You are no match for Telephus,— 
You are forestalled! A lady bright, 
With graces and with gold bedight, 
Holds him in bondage soft and tight. 
Aspire not wildly! Muse upon 

The scorching of fond Phaiton: 
Think how the wingéd courser threw 
His earth-born rider; and eschew 

A love that’s set too high for you. 


Come, my last flame! None else shall make 
The heart that glows for Phyllis ache. 

Here, from the best beloved of throats, 

Give back thy minstrel’s words and notes. 
Sing thou with me,—by song we'll rout 
Those dusky imps, Distress and Doubt! 


OFELLUS. 





CAPTAIN ANTONIO RINCON, 


A STUDY IN THE 


THE first authentic mention that we 
have of Captain Rincon is in the 
French negotiations with the Levant 
for the year 1524. At that time 
Rincon was not actually in treaty 
with the East. He was engaged on 
a more modest embassy to Poland and 
Hungary—one of the many feelers 
which France perpetually sent out to 
discover new allies for herself against 
the Empire. Rincon returned to 


France about the same time that 
King Francis himself came home from 
his dungeon at Madrid, indignant, 
despoiled, and naturally more than 
ever determined to find friends among 


the enemies of Charles the Fifth. As 
a first step, Rincon was at once sent 
back to Hungary and Poland, whence he 
returned with a most important letter 
in the spring of 1528. This letter,— 
forgotten for three hundred and twenty 
years, from the time that Francis read 
it until the printing of the Negotia- 
tions in 1848—this letter offered no 
less than the crown of Hungary as an 
inheritance for Henry of Orleans, the 
second son of Francis, if in the mean- 
time the French King would aid King 
John of Hungary with men and money. 
And since to aid King John was to 
thwart the Emperor, nothing could 
have suited better with King Francis’s 
humour. He began naturally to re- 
gard Captain Rincon as a singularly 
useful servant ; and early in August, 
1528, we find Rincon in London with 
John du Bellay, bent on persuading 
Henry the Eighth to join the King 
of France, not only in the embassy to 
Hungary, but in a vast far-reaching 
Anti-Imperial League. The object of 
this alliance was to depose the Em- 
peror by a collusion between the Pope 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

and the German princes ; to place in 
his room upon the Imperial throne 
some Liberal Landgraf of Hesse or 
Duke of Saxony ; to bring the Pope 
to Avignon, leaving Ravenna and 
Cervia as pledges of his faith in the 
hands of France and England; to 
place the Turk’s vassal upon the 
throne of Hungary. Finally, to unite 
the Catholics of France and Venice, 
the Protestants of Britain and Den- 
mark and Germany, with the Mo- 
hammedans of Turkey in a brotherly 
alliance. 

We may ask indeed who was this 
Captain Rincon to whom three kings 
entrusted the most momentous secret 
of their age? Of his origin we know 
nothing. He may have been a kins- 
man of that other eminent Antonio 
Rincon, Court-painter to Ferdinand 
and Isabel, who died at Seville in 
1500. He may have come, one of the 
many Spaniards who hated Charles 
the Fifth, an exile to the Court of 
France. We cannot tell. We meet 
him first in 1524—a Spanish captain, 
speaking little French, writing a sin- 
gular guttural mis-spelt Italian. But 
from that time we get to know him 
well: the mild, just, grave and capable 
ambassador; and his unwieldy and 
corpulent figure, painfully riding by 
secret ways across the entire extent 
of Europe, gradually appears to us as 
a heroic image, ‘The Spanish traitor 
Ringonus”’, as Augustinus Augustini 
calls him, is a mysterious and import- 
ant personage—a man whose life dealt 
only with great issues, and whose tragie 
end convulsed the politics of Europe. 

There is a natural reason why we 
should know little of the youth of 
Rincon, for the whole of the Eastern 
Question, which brought him into 
prominence, appears to have arisen 
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suddenly about the year 1527. Before 
that time there was no cause for his 
political existence. But then the 
King of France, released from Spain, 
desired to counterbalance the Empire 
by the Porte ; then the King of Eng- 
land, desiring divorce, desired to limit 
the power of the Pope to merely 
spiritual matters. The claim of John 
Zapolya to Hungary, his Turkish 
alliance, and his excommunication by 
Pope Clement, suddenly gave a focus 
to these intentions ; and Rincon arose 
to answer the need of a negotiator 
with the Kast. 

For to the Turk both France and 
England turned, The Turk was the 
Emperor’s neighbour—the only other 
prince so great as he, and the two 
were enemies. So long as Soliman 
harassed the Empire on the East, the 
West would be free from its terrible, 
half-savage armies. The Turk was 
the hope of the Lutherans ; for, fear- 
ing lest the Protestant princes should 
ally themselves with Soliman, Charles 
did not dare to persecute their heresy. 
So long as the Turk was on the 
frontiers of Hungary, the Protestants 
of Germany were able to resist the 
Inquisition. 

Then, first in France, the beautiful 
idea arose of a great federation, to 
which humanity should be dearer than 
opinion, and whose one supreme tenet 
of religion (formulated in the Treaty 
of Spires, 1572) should run as fol- 
lows: “ He, whosoever he be, who 
commits a massacre, we count de fucto 
Atheist”. In 1528 the plan was new, 
half-matured, and secret. It was 
whispered in royal cabinets, muttered 
by safe diplomatists behind locked 
doors. The actual alliance with Tur- 
key was as yet too strange to broach ; 
so on the way to it Du Bellay sug- 
gested an alliance with King John of 
Hungary. The Imperialists also had 
an alliance with Hungary; but their 
alliance was with King Ferdinand, the 
Emperor’s brother. For at that mo- 
ment, in that divided and ever-battling 
country, two kings were ranged against 
each other in enmity. 
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In 1526 King Louis of Hungary 
had been killed at Mohacz and had 
left no heir. At his death such of the 
nobles as inclined to an anti-imperial 
policy had elected for their king John 
Zapolya, the Vaivode of Transylvania. 
These were the Nationalists—the Hun- 
garians of Hungary—those who in 
their hatred of Austria would conci- 
liate, if needs be, the Turk bimself. 
But the other, the Imperial faction 
elected, Catholic though he was, the 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, bro- 
ther of Charles.the Fifth, who, to give 
his election some show of hereditary 
right, had married in 1527 the sister 
of the dead King Louis. But the 
Nationalists would not own an Aus- 
trian, both kings insisted on their 
claim, and war reigned in the wretched 
country. The Pope, with no just cause, 
excommunicated and deposed John 
Zapolya ; but the Hungarians, Luthe- 
rans for the most part, did not hold 
their ties absolved. And in revenge the 
Grand Turk offered to John Zapolya 
his protection and his armies, if John 
would hold the crown of Hungary in 
tribute to the Porte. 

John preferred the Porte to the 
Empire, and this won him the sym- 
pathies of Francis, He had been 
excommunicated and still maintained 
his right to rule, this assured him the 
fellow-feeling of Henry the Eighth, so 
nearly in his case. In 1528 France 
and England, as secretly as might be, 
joined together to send an embassy to 
John of Hungary. So secret was the 
matter held, that in the manuscript 
correspondence of Jean du Bellay, 
in the Paris Library, it is never 
noticed save by innuendo or fantastic 
allegory. For indeed in the state of af- 
fairsthe mission to Hungary wasequiva- 
lent to sending an embassy to the Turk 
—-the later and still more secret half 
of the adventure. But to whom could 
so desperate a confidence be entrusted ? 
For some time there was a talk of 
sending Guillaume du Bellay ; but the 
risk, the long journey, the fatigue and 
hardship, daunted that brilliant diplo- 
matist. Jean du Bellay, anxious to 
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excuse his brother, sought eagerly to 
discover a substitute. At length he 
bethought him of the Spanish captain ; 
he would send Antonio Rincon. 

Rincon, as we know, reached Lon- 
don first in August, 1528, for he wrote 
to Montmorency on the eleventh of 
the month. He wrote also to Du 
Bellay, that the English showed them- 
selves a little cold. Thenceforward, 
until nearly June of the next year, 
Rincon seems to have gone between 
France and England concluding his 
negotiation. In April, 1529, we find 
him writing a despairing letter to 
Wolsey, beseeching him if possible to 
hasten matters, “for the safety of my 
voyage, as you know, depends upon 
its speed”. Wolsey, whose slowness 
Du Bellay frequently derides, had a 
difficult task. He himself was heart 
and soul with the French; and the 
Liberal League was chiefly due to 
him, to the three Du Bellays, and to 
the Queen of Navarre. But it was 
difficult to spur Henry on to fill the 
part assigned him ; Wolsey could, with 
all his influence, do little here. In 
May Francis sent John du Bellay 
again to London to hasten matters. 
“As to Rincon”, wrote the Bishop, 
“T did not expect when I left France to 
find him here”, However Du Bellay at 
last resolved the diffident mind of 
Henry. On May 22nd, 1529, Captain 
Rincon left London with the Bishop 
of Transylvania. “They are”, writes 
Bellay, “wonderfully determined to 
do well. There could not be a better 
opportunity of giving the House of 
Burgundy a beating which they will 
feel for ever. True, it is a bad time 
for spending money, but the occasion 
is great. For it is not a question of 
making another king of the Romans, 
but of not leaving a foot of land in 
Hungary to these gentle Rulers of the 
World”. 

So much as this Rincon could not 
execute. No secret treaty, no money 
or offers of service, could actually 
drive the House of Austria from its 
thrones. But at Buda in September 
Rincon ratified the secret treaty that 
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bound France to the service of Hun- 
gary in exchange for the adoption of 
the little Henry of Orleans. France 
was now the ally and protector of 
King John, but she was not alone in 
her office. Six months before, on the 
plains of Mohacz, the Grand Turk had 
solemnly received King John of Hun- 
gary as his vassal. 

Already then France acknowledged, 
and England secretly recognized in 
Turkey the legitimate suzerain of 
their ally—recognized that an infidel 
was no longer Antichrist, but a 
human being and a possible man of 
honour. Ten years before, even in 
France and England, the name of 
Soliman had been accounted terrible, 
occult, supernatural. In 1528 the 
Turk was the natural balance to the 
Inquisition and the Empire. 


I]. 


On September 8th, 1529, Soliman 
entered Buda, the capital of Hungary ; 
and for more than a hundred and fifty 
years Ottoman Buda held its menace 
in the Emperor’s face. At the Diet of 
Spires, held also in 1529, Charles the 
Fifth had asked for aid against the 
Turks and Lutherans, so completely 
in that age did men believe in the 
solidarity of heresy. In fact, the position 
of Soliman at Buda was a guarantee of 
safety to the Protestants of Germany. 
Compelled to an involuntary tolerance, 
the Emperor, in July 1532, granted 
their religious charter to the German 
princes. 

For the Turk was at Buda, and his 
presence there fatally checked the pre- 
tensions of the Empire. The Pope 
(menaced also as he conceived) preached 
a holy war against the Crescent. But 
the crusade was difficult to raise. 
Naturally the whole party of the 
Reform was against it ; and when the 
Pope wrote to Francis asking for 
money, the King of France replied 
that he would lead in person fifty 
thousand foot and three thousand men- 
at-arms to his aid. But the Pope and 
the Emperor dreaded nothing so much 
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as the army of Francis in conjunction 
with the hosts of Soliman. Having 
gained nothing from the witty Valois, 
the Pope wrote to Henry; but the 
English king refused with, in the 
English fashion, a long sermon on the 
wrong-doing of his Holiness in deposing 
John Zapolya, bidding the Pope settle 
his affairs in Italy and come out of 
the Emperor's reach to Avignon, 
assuring him that the Turk, far from 
intending to subvert the Christian 
faith, had no other purpose than to 
check the disastrous ambition of 
Charles the Fifth. 

The Pope and Charles could not set 
out on a crusade alone. So, with the 
Turk at Buda they beheld, with in- 
effectual horror, the great vigorous 
heretical North combine with the 
victorious East against the prestige of 
St. Peter and the monopoly of Spain. 

Indeed they had cause to fear this 
combination, which forced the very 


Emperor to liberty of conscience, and 
made the Pope allow to the imperial 


envoy that perhaps he had blundered 
in opposing Henry’s divorce. Had 
England and France continued friends 
there might have been no Refor- 
mation in England; and England 
and France seemed bound in daily- 
increasing amity. There was talk of 
an interview between Francis and 
Henry at Calais, “on Turkish matters”, 
writes Mai to Charles, “and it is 
certain that the kings have more fear 
of an imperial victory than of the 
Turk’s”. While the two kings kept 
their understanding with the Protest- 
ants in Germany and with Soliman at 
Buda, and almost commanded the 
Pope to leave his Vatican and come to 
Avignon, Clement regretted the days 
when they had been his good allies 
against the Emperor,—the Emperor 
who held him little better than a 
vassal, a necessary spiritual accessory, 
in his sacked and ravaged city of 
Rome. 

France and England seemed likely 
to counterbalance Spain. Each needed 
the other and was doubly strong by 
her adjunction, England was neces- 
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sary to France as the best of her allies 
against the Emperor ; and France was 
necessary to England, because to de- 
tach France from Scotland was the 
very essence of English development, 
and because, in the words of Muxetula, 
“The king of England wishes to show 
the Pope that France is his ally, and 
to frighten his Holiness into granting 
a divoree”. The Anti-[mperial League 
—Scotland—the Divorce—these three 
reasons were completed by a fourth: 
the identity of French and English 
interests in the East. “ It were well”’, 
said the Pope confusedly to Andrea 
del Borgo, “ It were weil if we could 
separate England from France ”’. 


Ill. 


In the spring of 1532 Rincon left 
Paris for London to consult with the 
King of England before proceeding to 
the East. He had a long audience 
with Henry, in the course of which 
he was shown many letters and 
writings; and then, armed with the 
secret policy of France and England, 
Rincon proceeded to the East. 

Towards the end of April Rincon 
was at Venice, where he was received 
with honour. It was rumoured that 
he went on an errand of peace, to 
arrange matters between Ferdinand 
and John, and to postpone for a while 
the invasion of the Sultan. We know 
well the value of such rumours, for 
John du SBellay in January 1529, 
sending an envoy to John Zapolya, 
had caused it to be noised abroad that 
the man went to make peace between 
the two kings in Hungary. These 
rumours, it was supposed, put Europe 
off the scent, but the real allies were 
soon undeceived. The Venetian Signory 
lent Rincon a galley, and sent him on 
his way towards Constantinople. “ But 
the Imperial Ambassador here,” writes 
M. de Baiff, “did all he could to pre- 
vent the passage of Captain Anthony 
Rincon ”. 

This time the Emperor did not suc- 
ceed so well as when two years be- 
fore he had captured the Ottoman 
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Ambassador, Zorzi Gritti. “It is 
said,” writes Augustini, “the Spanish 
traitor Ringonus is already at Segna 
in Dalmatia”; “At present”, says 
de Baif, “the captain may be at 
Ragusa en route for Constantinople ”’. 
As a matter of fact, during the end of 
May and the whole month of June 
Rincon lay sick at Tarra, dangerously 
ill of a fever. For he was an un- 
healthy, corpulent person, easily fever- 
ish, enormous in bulk, little fitted for 
long dangerous travel under a burning 
sun, in constant danger of ambush 
and annoy. His frequent and un- 
sparing journeys told grievously on his 
health : “Til of a fever”, “none too 
well”, “sick from his journey ”, ‘ill of 
an aposthume”, “unable to sit on 
horseback’ — such are the phrases 
which in nearly every letter that re- 
mains to us, qualify the condition of 
the great Eastern negotiator of his 
age. 

So all June Rincon lay ill at Tarra, 
nor until far on in July did he arrive 
at the Turkish camp. For form’s 
suke he stayed only two days at the 
camp, averring that he arrived too 
late, since the Turk was already in 
Europe. But it is very probable that 
neither he nor Francis nor Henry 
was seriously discomfited by an inva- 
sion which could only really annoy 
their enemy. 

The Turk received Rincon with 
every sign of honour, sending many 
men and horses to meet him at Ra- 
gusa, and saluting him with royal 
honours at the camp. Nothing can 
have been more picturesque than the 
scene, for Rincon arrived at night, and 
in the strange dusk of that Eastern 
camp suddenly four hundred thou- 
sand flaming torches blazed aslant. 
Each of the Turks had lighted a fire- 
brand at his lance-point. “Judge”, 
cries de Baif, “if after that the fire- 
works of Rome and the castle of St. 
Angelo were more than a little village 
near Paris on a holiday night! ”’ 

These were the honours of a royal 
guest: and as such the Sultan treated 
Rincon, The heavy, mild, grave man 


at once won the confidence of Soliman. 
Rincon had none of the lightness, the 
triviality of the Occidental. “To 
him”, says Nichaudji, “the Vizier 
Ibrahim spoke as a friend, but to 
the envoys of othersasalion”. Now, 
and in subsequent and less successful 
visits, Rincon was greeted in the 
Oriental Court with a personal favour 
difficult for a foreigner to win. 

Next morning the Sultan received 
the captain in his pavilion, with Ibra- 
him at his side and with a court of sixty 
Pachas. An interpreter was given to 
Rincon, who had to make his addresses 
through [brahim. Then, the conference 
being ended, they walked about the 
camp, of which Rincon has left a re- 
markable description. “A perfect 
order”, he declared, “arranged the 
disposal of their quarters ; there was 
no injustice or dishonesty anywhere : 
in the country through which they 
passed nothing was harmed—not so 
much as an ear of grain; and the 
hucksters and even the women walked 
about the camp in as much safety as 
in Venice. No strife or noise. Justice 
maintained, and all disputes at once 
heard and settled. In manners and 
good behaviour, the Turks indeed seem 
Christians, and the Christians Turks”. 

Twenty-four hours later Rincon left 
the camp, and he and Soliman went their 
different ways. By the end of August 
the Turk was within three or four 
leagues of Vienna and Rincon was in 
Venice, ill in M. de Vély’s house. 
“Lord Rincon [the title is new] is here 
again”, he writes, “ill of an apos- 
thume, so that he cannot endure to be 
on horseback, and must risk staying 
here to be caught by the Spaniards. 
Dieu le garde et gardera! But they 
are eager to catch him”’. 

Affairs seemed now at their height 
of prosperity, but it was a prosperity 
that did not last. When Rincon re- 
turned to Paris in 1533 there was 
already a formidable jealousy between 
France and England. The question of 
Scotland menaced their alliance. In 
1536 Francis gave his daughter Made- 
laine to the Scottish King, and that 
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unfortunate marriage lost England to 
the Liberal League. A few years later 
Venice also openly turned her coat, 
and in 1538 concluded a defensive and 
offensive alliance with the Empire 
against the Turk. Forgetful of her 
assurances to Soliman two years before, 
Venice began to proselytize for the 
Empire, and, writing to Henry of 
England, observed that she was sure 
he also would join the Emperor’s allies. 
In fact negotiations with England be- 
gin to be busy at that date. And 
while the Emperor was gaining Venice, 
and France was losing England, John 
Zapolya, having married, gave up in 
1536 his right to the crown of Hun- 
gary (mortgaged, as we remember, to 
Francis’s second son) on consideration 
of receiving as a hereditary possession 
the principality of Transylvania. So 
between 1536 and 1538 England, 
Venice, and Hungary were lost to the 
Franco-Turkish alliance. But France 
at least remained firm—France, the 
originator of it all. A peace with 
Persia gave Soliman more time to 
attend to his Western alliance, and in 
1538 Rincon was despatched to Turkey 
to solder and rivet the bonds of amity 
between the kingdom of France and 
the Porte. 
vA 

On March 29th, 1538, the Bishop 
of Rhodes wrote to Montmorency that 
Rincon had reached Ragusa safe and 
without sea-sickness. But, he con- 
tinues, “I do not advise that the 
captain should travel so openly. "Tis 
better to make no advertisement, but 
take advantage of such chance vessels 
as have traffic with Ragusa, nor let 
them know what manner of man they 
have on board.” “ Moi,” exclaims the 
Bishop, “ Moi, jen use d’aultres petits 
moyens secrets!” And Rincon has 
not money enough with him for his 
sreat expenses; the King must send 
him more. 

Rincon arrived at Constantinople 
on June 13th. But he had scarcely 
delivered his fine messages of gratula- 
tion and alliance, when the news from 


the West made a singular commentary 
upon his protestations. Paul the Third 
had induced Francis to meet the Em- 
peror at Nice. On that occasion, 
neither Prince would speak to the 
other, each addressing the Pope. But 
none the less a truce was arranged 
for ten years. Anda few weeks later, 
without any intervening Paul, the two 
Princes met at Aigues-Mortes, and 
held a long and secret colloquy. What 
was actually decided at that confer- 
ence Soliman never knew, nor can we 
now decide, but it was clear that 
Francis and the Emperor were no longer 
enemies ; and at the French Court the 
Grand-Master Montmorency began to 
openly incline towards Spain. 

In October Rincon wrote to Mont- 
morency complaining of the difficulty 
of his position. He is left without 
guidance in a tremendous crisis: he 
hopes to do his best; but he must 
know plainly, and more often, how to 
govern and direct the affairs of France 
and Turkey. “If nothing yet worse 
happen to disturb and prevent our 
amity, all may yet go well”, he de- 
clares; but the situation is already 
grave. At Christmas he has to write 
again. He is left without instructions, 
and Soliman, like Henry the Eighth, 
is not merely suspicious, but alarmed 
at the new understanding between the 
French King and the Emperor. Still 
no decisive message comes from France, 
and finally, in the following March, 
Rincon wrote to the King himself. 
He wrote long and earnestly, urging 
the King, as in the affair of Gritti, 
not to break his word in an honour- 
able contract. It seemed to Rincon 
no less just than necessary to keep 
the Turk content. Yet, he complains, 
he has no authentic letters, no expres- 
sion of the French King’s good-will, 
to show Soliman, in whose ears the 
enemies of France daily whisper in- 
jurious reports. ‘‘ And in this muta- 
tion of affairs’, writes Rincon, “I am 
left to guide my steps ignorantly and 
alone’’. The letter ends with a sen- 
tence intended to revive in the dis- 
couraged heart of Francis the prospects 

















of the Liberal League: “I am doing 
all I can”, says Rincon, “to reconcile 
the Venetians and the Turks”. 

But while Rincon was endeavouring 
to re-unite the shattered fragments of 
the League (inducing Venice to send 
Laurence Gritti to negotiate a recon- 
ciliation with the Sultan; inducing 
Soliman to reinstate Corsino, Lord of 
Andros, expelled by Barbarossa from 
his Archipelagian isle) while Rincon 
was working for the cause he had been 
sent to serve, Francis, as we see, had 
momentarily swung round to a novel 
point of view. 

Since Aigues-Mortes Francis had 
been shy of the Turk. His rare mes- 
sages to Rincon are merely recom- 
mendations to tone down his original 
instructions. ‘“ All I want is a good 
understanding withthe Porte—nothing 
more special as yet. I thank Heaven, 
my affairs are doing well everywhere,” 
writes the French King in August, 
1539. We can imagine few situa- 
tions more humiliating than that of 

Rincon ; the intrepid ambassador who 
heretofore had carried everything 
before him, now condemned to wait 
and dally while his master experiment- 
ed with the Pope and coquetted with 
the Emperor. Even the immense 
prestige of Rincon could not satisfy 
the Sultan with this insincere diplo- 
macy. The Bishop of Rhodes writes 
frequently to Montmorency from 
Venice urging either war with the 
Emperor or a settled peace. ‘This 
mere truce does not secure us Austria, 
and the Turk will be malcontent and 
we shall lose him.’ Over and over 
again in his letters comes this warning : 
* je mécontentement des Turecs”. He 
fears an open rupture with the Grand 
Seigneur, so little news has come. But 
Montmorency did not heed. Little at 
that moment did he care for Venice 
or for Soliman ; for Milan was the bait. 
And finally in the spring of 1540 a 
thrill of swift indignation ran through 
the Court of Constantinople at the 
news that the Emperor was feasting 
in Paris. 

The greed of Francis, the credulity of 
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Montmorency had gone so far as that. 
In the autumn of 1539 the unhappy 
people of Ghent had risen against the 
fresh taxes imposed by the Emperor. 
Taking advantage of his absence in 
Spain, and remembering perhaps that 
England and France were supposed to 
be negotiating a joint invasion of 
Flanders, they rebelled against the 
Imperial officers, offered the town of 
Ghent to Francis if he would protect 
it and preserve its ancient privileges ; 
and promised moreover to use their 
influence with the other towns of 
Flanders who needed no great persua- 
sion to escape the Emperor’s yoke. 
Had the Burghers of Ghent made 
their offer two years before, the future 
of Flanders would have been French. 
But now the King of France was the 
“mperor’s ally ; and Francis sent at 
once to Charles to inform him that 
he was on the point of losing Flanders, 
This at least, though hard to Ghent, 
was an honourable proceeding. But 
Charles knew not how to reach his 
province of the Netherlands; should 
he go through Germany he would en- 
counter the Protestant princes ; should 
he go by sea, the winds might cast 
him ashore off Harwich or Dover, 
where the English were still furious 
by reason of the divorce. Even the 
remnants of the Liberal League were 
still so powerful! So he sent to 
Francis, offering him as the price of a 
free passage through France, the 
Duchy of Milan for Francis or his 
children. We know the force of that 
offer. Francis consented ; and thereby 
he did an evil turn, not only to the 
city which had put its trust in him, 
but to all the allies of France, in 
Germany, England, Italy and Turkey. 

So the Emperor was in Paris, a 
feasted and honoured guest. When 
the news came to Constantinople the 
Sultan was furious. It is said that 
Soliman, believing himself deceived by 
Rincon, was tempted to put the French 
Ambassador to death. At least he did 
not do so; and Rincon came unscathed 
in good faith and influence out of this 
desperate trial. Fortunately at this 
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moment the peace of Venice with 
Turkey (1540) happened to attest his 
honesty ; and in July the death of 
John Zapolya left an infant son, 
ignorant of the mortgage on his in- 
heritance, to contest the crown his 
father had formally renounced. With 
Hungary openagain, Venice reconciled, 
England and France not yet definitely 
lost, and Germany more Lutheran than 
before, Rincon persuaded Soliman that 
still there was some hope of the Liberal 
League. His influence was so great 
that Soliman finally consented to 
reconcile himself with France ; but 
Rincon, and Rincon only, must, he 
declared, undertake the negotiation. 
So, with a desperate task behind and 
a difficult one before, Captain Rincon 
left Constantinople. He arrived at 
Venice, ill and weary with stormy 
travel, early in January, 1541. There 
he met a certain noble Venetian, son 
of the Doge of Genoa, Cesare Fregoso, 
also interested in Oriental matters ; 
and in his company Captain Rincon 
made the difficult and hazardous 
journey that, in those times of jealousy 
and division, separated Liberal Venice 
from once Liberal Paris. 


3 

When Rincon with his companion, 
Cesare Fregoso, arrived in Paris, they 
found the King as discontented with the 
Emperor as they themselves could be. 
For Charles had kept none of his pro- 
mises with regard to Milan; and when 
he was reminded of his offer, declared, 
after his manner, that he had never 
said it. Besides, added he, how could I 
yield you Milan, a fief of the Empire, 
without the consent of my electors ; 
when you, though bound by solemn 
treaties, refused me Burgundy because 
of the reluctance of the notables ? 


* And indeed I will do him this much 
honour’, observes the shrewd Martin 
du Bellay, “I believe that had he lost 
the battle he would have kept his faith 
with the King, hoping for aid and 
succour ; but since he very easily 
reduced the Gantois, why should he 
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remember France”? This was the 
natural point of view of the ironic 
and irritated Liberal who all along 
had foreseen what would come of it; 
but Francis, who had been thoroughly 
and doubly duped, both by Mont- 
morency and by the Emperor him- 
self, took the matter more indig- 
nantly. When Fregoso told him of 
the disgust of Venice, when Rincon 
assured him of the alienation of the 
Turk, when it became evident that 
England, afraid of being forestalled, 
was herself going over to the Emperor’s 
camp, Francis knew no words for his 
own blindness or for the fatal clever- 
ness of the Emperor’s manceuvre. He 
disgraced Montmorency : he promised 
his niece in marriage to the Emperor’s 
special enemy, the Duke of Cleves ; 
and, though nothing definite as yet 
could be done with England, he at 
once despatched Fregoso to Venice and 
Rincon to Constantinople with papers 
—with no one will ever know what 
special private messages of alliance and 
apology, what promises for the future, 
what menaces to Charles ! 

Rincon and Fregoso were to travel 
together as far as Venice, even as they 
had travelled home; the former there- 
fore, for once, instead of travelling 
almost unattended and in public ves- 
sels, experienced the comfort and ease 
of a great person’s progress. For 
Cesare Fregoso was a young cavalier 
of much importance, somewhat tar- 
nished in Italy and suspected of sell- 
ing the secrets of Venice to the King 
of France; and yet not so much so 
but that he was chosen as the most 
honourable ambassador to the Doge 
and Signory. Fregoso was, as we have 
said, a nobleman of Genoa, son of the 
Doge there, a brother-in-law of the 
great Condottiere, Guido Rangoni, and 
like him in the service of France. 
Hle was, in short, one of the many 
Italians who looked to France to rescue 
Italy from the Emperor; one of the 
many Italians who saw, some centuries 
too soon, that France alone could aid 
their country to make herself a nation. 
His family had ever been Guelph, that 
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is to say anti-imperial and democratic. 
Fregoso himself had been educated at 
the Court of France ; and both by his 
personal friendship with Francis, and 
by the hereditary principles of his 
house, it was his natural wish to see 
the King of France, and not the 
Emperor, master of northern Italy. 

In 1537 Fregoso had fought long 
and well against the imperial forces 
under Del Guasto; and now, as a man 
committed to anti-imperial principles, 
Francis sent him to Venice, herself 
newly reconciled to the Porte, in order 
to re-integrate the League. At the 
same moment, as we know, he sent 
Rincon to the Porte where Soliman 
had already promised to look favour- 
ably on his proposals, 

Towards the middle of June Rincon 
and Fregoso arrived at Lyons, and 
there they decided to make a halt of a 
few days, Rincon having to wind up 
some necessary affairs, while Fregoso 
went on alone as far as Susa, in order 
to review his company of men-at-arms 
which, for the moment, was stationed 
at that place. This arrangement made 
the two ambassadors a few days longer 
on their way to Venice than had 
entered into the calculations either of 
themselves or of their enemies. Owing 
to this delay before they had quitted 
French territory Guillaume du Bellay, 
the King’s Lieutenant-General in Pied- 
mont, heard a rumour that the Em- 
peror, notwithstanding that he was at 
peace with France, had given orders to 
Del Guasto that the two ambassadors 
should be murdered in Lombardy on 
their way to Venice. The news was 
no sooner received than he sent post- 
haste to Rincon and Fregoso not to 
pass beyond Rivoli in Piedmont before 
they should have taken counsel with 
him. 

Rincon and Fregoso met again at 
Susa; they set out together for the 
little town of Livoli, six Italian 
miles from ‘Turin, and arrived 
there on the first day of July, 1541. 
Du Bellay set off to meet them, 
and rode up about midnight the same 
evening, bringing with him some 
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trusted officers and the spies he had 
sent out on all sides to sound the inten- 
tions of Del Guasto. All these unani- 
mously declared that the Emperor’s 
agent had already laid an ambush 
some way down the river Po. Nothing 
could be simpler, said Du Bellay, than 
that the ambassadors should change 
their route ; it was indeed their plain 
duty, since not their lives alone but 
the secrets of the King were in danger. 
He had provided for all. Among the 
motley crowd of spies and officers who 
had accompanied him to Rivoli there 
was a young Milanese nobleman, Her- 
cules Visconti, who undertook to guide 
the two ambassadors by night through 
secret ways, from castle to castle of his 
family, in such a way that on the Sun- 
day night they should reach Piacenza, 
friendly ground to France and still 
(until 1545) one of the States of the 
Church. 

But to Du Bellay’s great surprise 
and even indignation, neither of the 
ambassadors was easy to convince. 
Fregoso, as we know, had fought in 
person against Del Guasto, whom he 
esteemed an honourable soldier, incap- 
able of so base an act as to assassinate 
the ambassadors of a king with whom 
his master was formally at peace. He 
therefore exclaimed that no calumny 
should persuade him to change his 
plans ; and insisted that Du Bellay, 
instead of sending him to Piacenza, 
should lend him a couple of boats to 
take himself and his escort down the 
Po. It was an awkward moment for 
Captain Rincon. He was in reality 
travelling in the ample escort of Fre- 
goso, therefore though in reality the 
captain saw but too much judgment 
in Du Bellay’s words, he did not ven- 
ture on any remonstrance, not feeling 
persuaded that the new plan itself was 
any safer, and not liking to persuade his 
companion to undertake, because of 
his own alarm, the risks and hard- 
ships of Visconti’s plan. Moreover, 

tincon was himself so ailing and so 
corpulent, that it was doubtful if he 
could support a journey on horseback. 
We have seen how at Venice in the 
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spring he had preferred the risk of 
capture by the Spaniards to the pains 
of travel. The same thing happened 
again ; rather than displease his com- 
panion or tax his own endurance, 
Rincon, with a truly Spanish mixture 
of fatalism, courtesy, indolence, and 
courage, consented to the easy journey 
down the Po towards the Adriatic. 

But one thing Du Bellay obtained 
from them at last. The two ambas- 
sadors consented that Visconti should 
take, if not themselves, at least their 
papers and despatches round by Pia- 
cenza in safety, and restore them in 
Venice. So, if the Emperor laid an 
ambush and took Rincon and Fregoso 
on the Po, it would be but their 
lives that he would gain. And if, 
instead, Visconti fell a victim to 
treachery, the two men knew their 
message and could none the less de- 
liver it at Venice and at Constanti- 
nople. This was all that the energy, 
the reason, and the entreaties of Du 
Bellay could procure. 

Having rested one day at Rivoli, on 
Saturday the ambassadors and their 
suite embarked, Rincon and Fregoso 
in the first boat, and their escort in 
the second, making a party of sixteen 
or twenty persons. Du Bellay bade 
them adieu at Verolengo and returned 
to Turin, All day and all night, for 
four and twenty hours, the embassy 
sailed down the Po until they reached 
a little place two miles below Cassale. 
Thence, after a short rest, they set 
out again and came about noonday to 
a village called Piaga di Cantalupo, 
about three miles above the mouth of 
the Ticino and therefore not far from 
Pavia. Here, suddenly, two other 
vessels, filled with men-at-arms, 
boarded the boat of the ambassadors, 
slaying at once both Rincon and Fre- 
goso. But the other boat, where most 
of the escort were, pushed ashore un- 
noticed ; and the servants remained 
hidden in a wood till night fell and 
then escaped in safety. 


The greatest pains were taken to keep 
the deed secret. Rincon and Fregoso, as 
we know, were killed at once ; such of 
their servants as were captured, the 
boatmen, and even the soldiers and the 
boatmen of Del Guasto’s own party, 
were taken that night by secret ways 
and thrown into the castle of Pavia. 
Thus without any scandal the Emperor 
and his agents hoped to suppress the 
dangerous embassy of Francis. 

But they had not reckoned with Du 

Bellay. Already hesuspected treachery, 
and when no news was heard of the 
two ambassadors at Venice, he set his 
spies again upon Del Guasto’s track. 
3y means of the escaped servants or 
by some other way Du Bellay ascer- 
tained that the escort of the ambassa- 
dors were lying in the lowermost 
dungeons of the castle of Pavia, That 
discovered, he found means to introduce 
a body of men with muffled files into 
the moat at night. They filed away 
the bars of the dungeon in the dark, 
and led the prisoners by stealth to 
Turin; “a thing”, writes Martin du 
Bellay, who leaves this record, ‘ which 
was not done without great expense 
and vigilance”. 

Now with the eye-witnesses under 
his hand, Du Bellay found it easy to 
avenge his murdered friends. First he 
discovered a certain Captain Paulin de 
la Garde to carry their papers to 
Venice and the Turk. Secondly he 
persuaded Francis to proclaim to the 
whole of Europe and to the East the 
treachery of Charles towards a nation 
with whom he was at truce, Thus by 
his death even as by his life Rincon 
kept his master for a moment longer 
from the fatal paths of Spain. The 
Truce of Nice was broken: Soliman 
was appeased: open war broke out 
again between the French and the 
Empire ; and Rincon and Fregoso were 
avenged. 

A. M. F. Ropryson 
(Madame James Darmesteter). 
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THE ETHICS 

OnE summer evening a_ rather 
disreputable-looking individual stood 
regarding the Thames from London 
Bridge. On his head was a broad soft 
hat, so artfully kneaded and cocked 
that it seemed to claim for its owner 
the possession of superior intelligence, 
Had it not been that the coat upon his 
back was pointedly suggestive of po- 
verty, one might almost have been led 
to mistake him for a high dignitary 
in some imposing body. He stood with 
his elbows resting upon the parapet of 
the bridge, and his hands clasped be- 
hind his head. He was not a Socialist, 
yet heclaimed tobea philosopher, When 
his mind had been unusually active 
during the day, he loved to stand on 
the bridge at sunset and unbosom him- 
self to the river. He would have pre- 
ferred an argument, but that was not 
always available; those whom he 
deemed worthy his strife being remark- 
ably few. Occasionally, when hard 
pressed by a shrewder head than his 
own, he would imitate the malpractices 
of the hermit crab, and retreat into 
the shell of some author deceased, 
where he had the advantage that 
sometimes comes from being better 
read than your friends. On his own 
peculiar subject, however, he was in- 
vincible. After much consideration, 
he had named his favourite theme, the 
Philosophy of Pessimism and_ the 
Pessimism of Culture. As was to be 
expected, even from one claiming the 
mighty title of Philosopher, his treat- 
ment of the problem generally favoured 
the suspicion that it had been concocted 
simply as a basis for a foregone conclu- 
sion. This person, then, standing on 
the bridge, mused. 

“The only luxury which Misery allows 
her victims isa sneer. A sneer may 
be roughly described as the suicide of 
a smile. There is imprinted on its 
once fair aspect a mixed and ugly 


OF PESSIMISM. 

expression of failure, fear, and fury. 
Yet all sneers have not all the same 
history. Endeavour to smile when 
your mouth is stringent with acid, and 
you do something very different. Thus 
Sniflins sneers because he has a foul 
mouth, and cannot help doing so. 
Sometimes he even intends to be 
friendly, but fate (or his mouth) is 
against him. I know Sniflins and 
1 know myself, and there are many 
others of the same kidney whom I do 
not, and have no wish to know. For 
myself, I sneer because, as I have 
already said, it is the only luxury 
which Misery allows her victims. I 
am not, I may say, so bitter as Snif- 
fins, for the simple reason that I am 
more philosophical. But I must guard 
myself from misapprehension, Could 
any one overhear me, they would ery, 
‘Ah! you are a pessimist.’ ‘ Grant- 
ed,’ I would reply. ‘But not your 
literary pessimist, not your snivelling 
pessimist, not one of your pessimistic 
précieux. Ah! sublime Moliére ! 
how quickly could you have sympath- 
ized with me—you who knew men 
and laughed at them but never de- 
spised them, as unfortunately I do. 
My weakness in this respect would 
have exposed me also to your laughter. 
Alas! we cannot all possess genius, 
nor can every one have a king for his 
friend. My case, even you would 
admit, is peculiar. Once I was admired, 
sought after, even loved by somebody. 
Now I am sordid, disreputable, regard- 
ed of nobody. I do not complain of 
disillusion so much as of physical dis- 
comfort. 1 am come to this pretty 
pass, that whereas when I was pros- 
perous I had one friend—myself, now 
I have none. Yet Timon’s rage be far 
from me! Low as Iam, I will never 
condescend to hate what formerly I 
laughed at, but enjoyed. Nor am I 
a Thersites—spiteful cur—hiring out 
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my bitterness as another does her 
charms. No! Give mea crust anda 
sip of wine, a clean-swept door-step 
warmed by the sun in some quiet 
street, and a literary pessimist sitting 
at my feet, and he who brought me 
there to hear me curse life will have 
bitter reason to complain, ‘ Behold, 
you have blessed it.’ I am such an 
one, that if Horace had never known 
Meecenas, and had taken to the gutter 
by a choice that wore the aspect of 
necessity to deceive him, I think he 
might have deigned to shake me by 
the hand. I rail with good reason, 
but not always bitterly, and mostly 
without malice. I am discontented 
with my lot, yet I pride myself justly 
on my equanimity. My philosophy 
makes me superior to the position 
which I am forced to occupy in society, 
but it is none the lessthe veritable fruit 
of that position. This is interesting. 
The futility of life no longer affords 
me food for mournful reflections, be- 
cause having tried everything and 
failed there is nothing left for me to 
attempt. It is generally those who 
have not exhausted half the possi- 
bilities of success and happiness that 
life affords who have most to say about 
the unreachableness of things. Again, 
the transitoriness of life is a consoling 
thought to one who but seldom gets 
any enjoyment out of it. That was 
a strengthening thought to the big 
blackguard, 
Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day. 


Pain would be unendurable were we 
not certain that it cannot last for 
ever, and so would life be. I am a 
pessimist, but not by choice. Mark 
that! you dilettanti imitators. You 
gloom upon life because you imagine 
how much better life might be if it 
could go by your ordering; I on the 
contrary lament because I know 
exactly how much worse it is pos- 
sible for things to be with me. You 
relegate to some distant date the evils 
which your genius anticipates for man- 


kind at large, or deplore rapid cur- 
rents of events which you prophesy 
are hurrying their victims to certain 
destruction, but which you yourselves 
calmly survey from a place of safety ; 
I am beset with troubles, and ery 
out not caring who hears me. You 
are mournfully musical over the van- 
ishing form of Immortality. It is 
enough for me if ‘after life’s fitful 
fever I sleep well.’ Are you, indeed, 
pessimists worthy of the name, com- 
pared with one whose only comfort 
is that a luckless finish to a joyless 
day makes at least an end of it? 
Ah! Barty! where is the good of 
heaping up the agony when you are 
alone? Be candid! I will, though 
it goes against the grain. Yes, I 
have to confess that the only hind- 
rance to my perfect calm are the 
amorous visits of the slut Expectation. 
I go to sleep with my head upon a 
stone and with the pattering of gen- 
tle rain for a lullaby; and lo! I 
awaken in the morning with her soft 
arms round my neck and her whisper 
in my ear that on that day for certain 
Fortune is coming to visit me. Of 
course I do not believe her; still it is 
annoying. Certainly I do not regret 
that as I grow older her visits are 
becoming less frequent ; I feel but the 
more philosophical.” 

So he rambled on. Just then some 
one paused near him, The new-comer 
was well dressed and had an air of 
distinction about him, as of pride con- 
tinually lapsing to the verge of con- 
firmed melancholy and suddenly jerking 
itself alive again. They had once been 
friends ; and when their eyes met, for 
an instant they seemed to recognize 
the fact, then as suddenly to forget it. 
As the silence grew between them, 
they each became more and more 
absorbed in watching the river. At 
last the new-comer’s thoughts took 
utterance thus. 

“Life is so transitory, illusory, 
anonymous. Here to-day, gone to- 
morrow ; so much attempted, so little 
done; for ever nameless. What 
matters it that all our lives through, 
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like obedient slaves, we toil to lay 
something upon the world’s altar? The 
hand that offers withers with the gift. 
As the Present issues radiant from the 
womb of the Past, life comes trippingly 
forward and promises priceless king- 
doms that shall never perish. And 
scarcely is the promise spoken before 
part of it is withdrawn; and all 
through the brief space of a few years 
it is one sad story of relinquished 
hopes. The soldier dreams of glory, 
and it comes to him glimmering faintly 
through a mist of blood and with ‘a 
sound of lamentation.’ The poet hopes 
for immortality in the realms that his 
songs have peopled. Alas! do not 
even the Immortals die? The statesman 
receives the homage of a nation. Then 
the Silences receive him ; and his acts, 
his innumerable acts, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent—who can say what 
they are’—work themselves out so 
differently from what he had expected, 
and in the course of a few years be- 
come as useless as he is himself. And 
the religious sceptics and the common 
people shriek of doing one’s duty and 
thinking of that only. But faith! in 
these days what is duty?” 

“ Go it,” murmured the shabby man, 
rubbing his hands softly. 

“And the lesser tragedies of life 
that the world seldom hears of, how 
unspeakably bitter they are! High 
promise dwindling down to impotence, 
till Love’s eyes swim sick at the sight ; 
Love herself blasted in her bloom; Hope 
ruthlessly deflowered ; the despair of 
emptied hearts. If the Graces must 
be separated, if Love has limbs distinct 
from Hope’s, and an embroidered gar- 
ment all her own, then may we never 
have to choose between them! Yet— 
it is a sad confession—the heart can 
live without love, but not without 
hope. We talk glibly of despair ; one 
glimpse of the hideous spectre shatters 
the tongue ; those whom it embraces 
—die. It isin life as it is in art, to 
bring out the sunshine the shadows 
must be deepened. What a wonderful 
picture life presents to us! Here we 
see happy faces whose smiling light 
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need not fear comparison with that of 
the orb of day itself; and there is 
hideous darkness that makes night 
luminous. And our most comforting 
philosophy is that without both we can 
have neither. But even where the 
sunlight is brightest, suddenly an 
eye quickens with agony that does not 
pass, and there another glazes in death, 
And in the region where darkness 
crouches, a sunbeam—a mote of light 
—dances and instantly is gone, lost in 
the too great gloom. And the terror 
of it all is that those whom we see 
bathed in light know nothing of it, 
and those whom night seems to swallow 
are yet not blind. Just as when in 
the evening the sun sinks beyond the 
headland, those to westward of us on 
the sea are smitten with his falling 
sceptre that fails by so little to touch 
us also, while those to eastward seem 
lost in the twilight. We are all alike 
deceived.” 

“What a sweet specimen I have 
come across,” murmured the shabby 
one. Then aloud “ Ahem! Mr.——” 

“ Opaline is my name,” returned the 
other graciously. 

“Ah! the name of Opaline is well 
known. Mine is Black, at your 
service. Mr. Bartholomew Black, 
pessimist. Your thoughts are suggest- 
ive, Mr. Opaline; they stir one. To 
have one’s name writ in water, that is 
tobeanonymous. To leave footprints 
on the sands of time proves at least 
that you did not die there, but it is to 
be anonymous sooner or later, for the 
tide comes in. We, the myriads, 
scramble and scrape and snap just 
where the waters of Oblivion turn to 
flow shoreward. It does not take long 
to put a stop to our screaming—and a 
good thing too—but we take our re- 
venge sometimes by floating on the 
surge.” 

“It is all inexpressibly sad,” sighed 
Mr. Opaline. 

“So it is,” rejoined Mr. Black. 
“The big tragedies that you talked 
about so splendidly are too big for me 
to comprehend. But those minor 
tragedies of life, Mr. Opaline, what 
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business have you to be drivelling over 
them? Were you once a youth of 
high promise, and are Love’s eyes at 
this moment swimming sick at the 
sight of you? Has your own sweet 
love been blasted in its bloom? Have 
all your hopes been ruthlessly de- 
flowered? Is your great heart at this 
moment quite empty and yet full of 
despair? Out upon you, sir, for a 
sham! a maudlin, hypocritical, dis- 
honest quack!” Black trembled in 
his wrath. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Black,” said the 
other calmly, “ that if 1am to continue 
to have the pleasure of your company 
you must moderate your zeal.” 

“True,” replied Mr, Black, “and | 
humbly beg your pardon. I have been 
very abstemious lately, and have been 
thinking a great deal, and am apt to be 
unreasonable. I can assure you I did 
not mean what [ said. Let us return 
to the myriads. Ours is a bad case, 
and doubtless we ought to be comforted 
in knowing that we have your sym- 
pathy. But the truth is—1l speak 
plainly— your sympathy is of no value 
to us because we have no sympathy 
with you. ‘To us it seems that men of 
culture are not thorough enough to be 
able to give us any real help. They 
are half of one thing and half of 
another. They have much refinement, 
but quite as much lassitude, Their 
interests are manifold, yet their in- 
terest in life is scant. 1 say that in 
the face of your Jeremiad. They love 
that blossom of every civilization— 
Art, but they love little else. Indeed, 
they only know life as Art presents it 
to them. They will snivel over it, or 
laugh over it, or delight in it, or 
despise it ; what they will not do is 
to come into real contact with it. 
They have plenty of sympathy with 
human effort in the past, and can 
write about it beautifully, sparing no 
effort to come at the truth concerning 
it; the more obscure it is, the more it 
will interest them and draw out all 
their powers of patience, tolerance, 
and forbearance. But with human 
effort in the present their sympathy 
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is of a very different strain; it is 
vague and dyspeptic, mournful and 
inert. They profess to believe in the 
brotherhood of man; but their plea- 
sures are those of a caste—one must 
gain admittance to it before the re- 
lationship can do any good.” 

“Your language, sir,” said Mr. 
Opaline, “ is that of an embittered and 
disappointed man, and I am afraid— 
plain speaking is what you like—of 
an ignorant man. Culture admits of 
no caste; it is open to every one. 
Certainly it presupposes a thinking, 
reasonable creature—one fully alive to 
the intellectual riches of humanity, 
and convinced that they are life’s 
choicest gifts and worth toiling for. 
Culture is an Alp, not a molehill ; and 
there must be strenuous climbing if 
the summit is to be attained.” 

“Ohcertainly !” responded Mr. Black. 
“ Culture is free and so are the moun- 
tains. But unless the cripple is carried 
up, I fear he will have to remain at 
the bottom, The truth is that in this 
world the cripples are left to help 
themselves—and sothey do. Two men 
with one leg apiece, however, are not 
equal to one man with two. So we 
cripples do not attempt to climb, but 
play our little game of chances at the 
bottom. We miss the fine view, and 
content ourselves with finding out 
holes where we can hide. Some of you 
fine fellows think that the best thing 
to do is to block up our hiding-holes, 
and then, you swear, we will be seen 
running like hares. So we will if you 
prepare better places for us within our 
reach. If not? Why, we will make you 
run, So far I have been speaking 
from the point of view of the myriads, 
and that much of such criticism is 
wide of the point I am very willing to 
admit. Still there must be some 
ground for the notion, or it surely 
would not have such wide acceptance, 
that men of culture are simply intel- 
lectual dandies good for nothing but 
playing with words. I have no quarrel 
with you on that account, not at all ; 
my personal grievance against you is 
that you are developing a vein of ex- 
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quisite pessimism that threatens sooner 
or later to leave us honest pessimists 
high and dry.” 

“ The myriads, I am afraid,” replied 
Mr. Opaline, “are certainly a good 
deal at sea in their criticism of us, 
more perhaps than even you are aware 
of. You have made the mistake, I 
fancy, of holding Culture responsible 
for, and of even identifying it with, 
the phrase, ‘Art for Art’s sake.’ Now 
the adoption of such a sentiment as a 
rule of life over and above its evident 
propriety as a rule of art is not evi- 
dence, as many people suppose, of over- 
cultivation resulting in a fastidious 
dilettantism, but is rather an indica- 
tion of imperfect culture; it is pursuing 
life to the end, as it were, on a side 
issue. Pray, do not misunderstand 
me. Ido not despise, I believe with 
all my heart in the sentiment of ‘Art 
for Art’s sake.’ I am certain that to 
it in due degree we owe all that is 
most excellent in poetry, music, and 
the plastic arts. Some persons object 
that it is as cowardly—some even say 
as silly—for any one to take refuge in 
Art and shut themselves up in it soas 
to escape from the storms and sorrows 
of the world, as it was for the saints 
to betake themselves into the wilder- 
ness. I cannot consider the comparison 
well balanced, for the one was a wilder- 
ness and the other is not. As for 
myself, I must confess that I share 
the objection but slightly, and am 
glad to pay for my weakness with the 
admission that to make the sentiment 
‘Art for Art’s sake’ a rule of life is to 
bring one’s self under the charge of im- 
perfect culture. But I should like, if 
you will give me a minute, to extricate 
the phrase, considered solely as a rule 
of art, from your misapprehension of 
it. What is beautiful, Mr. Black, 
satisfies and pleases just because it is 
beautiful, and we can assign no other 
reason. The poet, the artist, the 
musician, bring what is beautiful be- 
fore us. To accomplish this they must 
give themselves up to Art body and 
soul, if one may so speak. It is an un- 
conscious surrender, but it is none the 
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less a surrender. They stand between 
life and its infinite possibilities on the 
one hand, and the ideal loveliness 
which they have created out of it on 
the other. The world of Art is simply 
the world of Consciousness, after it 
has passed through the imagination, 
that potent and most subile of all 
prisms, and been enriched in the pro- 
cess with all the magic music, priceless 
wealth of colour and splendid imagery 
which Nature had been slowly and 
blindly accumulating through genera- 
tions till the hour should arrive and 
bring along with it the rightful heir. 
Art is not an undermaster in the in- 
dustrial school of life, as some people 
conceive, whose business is to make us 
well behaved boys by teaching us sing- 
ing, drawing and versemaking. Art 
is life; but it is life transfigured. 
Every noble emotion of which the 
most commonplace person is capable 
is identical with Art in its effect upon 
life. But it is Art alone that is capa- 
ble of magnifying, elaborating, per- 
petuating and preserving those best 
and supreme moments of the race. 
And it is because Art does all this 
and is what it is that, like Virtue, it 
is its own reward. This I take to be the 
true meaning of the sentiment from the 
artist’s point of view. But on our side 
admiration may be extravagant and we 
may waste our enthusiasm on what de- 
serves but a passing glance. I have 
heard some persons lay all the stress 
of their praise on the fact that some 
peculiar difficulty had been overcome. 
This is surely as absurd as if a lover 
should admire his mistress because she 
has succeeded in being beautiful—has 
triumphed over some defect. On the 
other hand the artist (using that word 
in its widest sense) may have for his 
object merely the celebration of his 
own skill, Such an one surely is to be 
but sparingly applauded. One cannot 
deny that he is an artist, but certainly 
he is at the bottom of the class. Now 
it seems to me that it is these dunces 
and their admirers who have brought 
upon the phrase so much abuse, and 
on true and great artists much un- 
cc 
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deserved opprobrium from people who 
do not know what they are talking 
about. And they are many and their 
noise is great. Now, Mr. Black, how 
could you make Culture identical with 
what I have been describing ?” 

“How do you know that I make 
them identical?” growled Mr. Black. 
“T never said as much as to lead you 
to infer that. This much, however, I 
will admit to satisfy you, that any 
one, at least I can see that you are 
all very much tarred with the same 
brush.” 

“Tut, tut, my good man, listen to 
me! When all our energies have free 
play and none are repressed that an- 
other may have abnormal strength, 
then life is pleasant because we are at 
our best. He is the happy man, the 
multiplicity of whose interests finds 
final expression not in the language of 
any particular one but in a heightened 
glow of his whole nature. The chief 
end of Culture, I imagine, would be 
attained if for the accomplishment 
of all the purposes of life the powers 
of our minds could of themselves com- 
bine equally and freely. The Greeks, 
of all people who have lived upon the 
earth, seem to have come nearest this 
ideal. As some one has said, the 
critics and lovers of the works of 
Phidias and of Apelles, the disputants 
and companions of Socrates, the crowds 
that thronged the theatre to hear the 
plays of the great tragedians who 
appealed to the intellects of their 
hearers in a way that, perhaps, Athe- 
nians could alone respond to, were 
just the average folk of the city.” 

“Tf this be Culture,” cried Mr. 
Black, “all the more shame, then, I 
say, to its croaking apostles.” 

“Ah! now we come to your per- 
sonal grievance,” continued Mr. 
Opaline. ‘Culture and Pessimism ! 
Certainly there are many persons of 
undoubted culture who groan over 
the condition of their countrymen ; 
who are only filled with forebodings 
of evil when they think of the future 
of humanity, whether spelt with a big 
or a little 2 ; who consider uncultivated 
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human nature unlovely and even re- 
pulsive, easily played upon and turned 
to base purposes, hard to elevate and 
enlighten. In the light of the past 
they examine the present, and find 
things in a deplorable mess. In the 
mixed light of the past and the pre- 
sent they forecast the future, and find 
it in a condition even more deplorable 
still. They lift up their voices in 
patient and majestic warning to their 
generation, but are laughed down as 
Cassandras. It would almost seem as 
if to the base mind the gender of the 
epithet gave it a peculiar piquancy. 
Is it any wonder, then, that men of 
culture are frequently pessimistic ? 
But I go further than that, and say 
that in such matters Culture has as 
much right to croak as any bird to 
sing.” 

“It is a very safe position to take 
up,” replied Mr. Black sarcastically. 
“To my mind you have not a shred 
of title to support you as against me, 
and it is I who dispute your claim. 
Such pessimism as you vaunt is simply 
a result of intellectual exclusiveness, 
and of forgetfulness of a common origin 
infinite in possibilities. Humanity is 
greater than any member of it, and in 
that lies the remedy to your croaking 
and the rebuke to your pride. Perhaps 
{ can best illustrate my position by 
putting it in the form of a question. 
Why should a living man be miserable ? 
One will say he is miserable because 
he aches. A pungent answer, Yet 
if he but ache long enough he will 
cease to ache. It is a poor consola- 
tion for so sad a plight, and if he 
insist on being a pessimist I am afraid 
you will have to come down, Mr. 
Opaline, for there is not room for you 
both. Another will say he is miser- 
able because he has been disappointed 
of what he desired. To be denied a 
wish is to be denied one thing out of 
a multitude—all the rest remain; he 
must exhaust the list before he comes 
full upon misery. Another will say 
he is miserable because he has lost 
what he loved. The answer is bad, 
making no account of time. A better 
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one would be, he is miserable because 
he has both loved and lost. That man 
might well be a pessimist if he is not 
a scoundrel. Another, such as you, 
Mr. Opaline, will say he is miserable 
because things might be ever so much 
better. Will you dare swear that you 
are miserable on that account? You 
will not. All you do is to regret it 
tearfully, musically, at all times, in all 
places, and in every conceivable man- 
ner. There is one thing about such 
conduct which may give you the 
shadow of a claim to be ranked among 
our heroic band, and that is that it is 
the silliest and most useless thing that 
you can possibly do, while you fondly 
imagine that it is something mighty 
fine. Certainly you have been the cause 
of some silly fools committing suicide, 
but your usefulness has stopped at 
that. One of your own poets has said 
that there are worse things on earth 
than tears, but I fail to see how that 
justifies their use. At any rate, 
honest pessimists never weep; it is 
only the false ones who do that. The 
true pessimist has a heart like the 
nether mill-stone. I can give youa 
pretty example of that. As I was 
coming along here this evening I 
noticed two urchins in front of me 
walking hand-in-hand. The elder of 
the two, as I judged by his face, was 
much the slighter, and, indeed, seemed 
a feeble little fellow. Without giving 
any warning the younger and sturdier 
hoy suddenly sat down and, refusing 
to budge, commenced weeping pite- 
ously. Thereupon the other likewise 
set up a lamentable howl, and putting 
his little ragged arm round his com- 
rade’s neck called him by all the en- 
dearing, names he could think of, 
vainly endeavouring at the same time 
to lift him up. I presume they were 
both suffering the pangs of hunger. 
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Now, Mr. Opaline, what would you 
have done? Probably spoken a few 
kind words and given them some 
coppers. I did neither, but adminis- 
tered to each impartially a sound cuff 
on the side of the head. Such an act 
coming from you would have been 
mere brutality ; in me it was highly 
proper. I knew that my plight was 
worse than theirs, therefore I could 
rebuke them. I played the part to- 


wards them of a stern but humane 
pedagogue in the school of Necessity. 
The brats seemed to know this, for 
they immediately trotted off in silence. 
Let this little incident emphasize the 
distinction between your pessimism 
I refrain from elaborating 


and mine. 
the point,” 

“ Give me your own answer to your 
own question,” cried Opaline im- 
patiently, “for I must be going.” 

“You shall have it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Black. “The only reason why a living 
man should be miserable, or, in other 
words, the only reason why pessimists 
like myself still continue on the face 
of the earth, is that it is their own 
deliberate choice. Just the other night 
an honest pessimist—I know him well 
—let himself slip over this very bridge. 
His last conscious act, he has told me 
since, was to regret his haste. ‘What 
a fool I am,’ quoth he, as he quitted 
hold. The true pessimist hobnobs 
with death, and holds to him as a 
last resource to be run to when life 
has grown the greater evil of the 
two. When the scales are almost 
equal, pessimists like my friend will 
now and again make a mistake. They 
are the martyrs of pessimism; they 
die with a regret on their lips. Could 
anything be more cruel to a_pessi- 
mist ?” 

Bartholomew Black looked up, but 
Opaline was gone. 
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KIRSTEEN, 


THE STORY OF A SCOTCH FAMILY, SEVENTY YEARS AGO, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Roppik went away next morning 
very early, before the October day was 
fairly afloat in the skies. They had 
no carriage at Drumcarro except “ the 
gig,” and it was perched up in this 
high conveyance, looking very red with 
tears and blue with cold, that the 
household, all standing round the door, 
saw the last of the boy mounted beside 
his father, with a large portmanteau 
standing uncomfortably between them. 
His other baggage had been sent off 
in the cart in the middle of the night. 
Jock as a great favour accompanying 
the carter, to the great envy and wrath 
of Jamie, who thought it hard that he 
should miss such a “ ploy,” and could 
see no reason why his brother should 
be preferred because he was two years 
older, Jamie stood at the horse’s head 
looking as like a groom as he could 
make himself, while his father made 
believe to hold in the steady honest 
mare who knew the way as well as he 
did, and was as little troubled by any 
superfluous fun or friskiness. Mrs. 
Douglas had remained in bed dissolved 
in tears, and her boy had taken his 
leave of her in those congenial cir- 
cumstances. ‘ Be a good lad, Robbie, 
and sometimes think upon your poor 
mother, that will never live to see you 
again.” ‘Oh, mother, but I'll be 
back long before that,” he cried 
vaguely, doing his best to behave like 
a man, but breaking out in a great 
burst of a sob, as she fell back weeping 
upgn her pillows. The girls at the 
door were in different developments of 
sorrow, Mary using her handkerchief 
with demonstration, Kirsteen with het 
eyes lucid and large with unshed tears 
through which everything took an 
enlarged, uncertain outline, and little 
Jeanie by turns crying and laughing 


as her attention was distracted from 
Robbie going away to Jamie standing 
with his little legs wide apart at the 
mare’s respectable head. Robbie was 
not at all sorry to go away : his heart 
was throbbing with excitement and 
anticipation of all the novelties before 
him ; but he was only eighteen, and 
it was also full for the moment of 
softer emotions. Marg’ret stood be- 
hind the girls, taller than any of them, 
with her apron to her eyes. She was 
the last person upon whom his look 
rested as his father called out, “ Stand 
away from her head”, as if honest 
Mally had been a hunter, and with a 
friendly touch of the whip stirred the 
mare into motion. Robbie looked back 
at the gray house, the yellow birches 
waving in the winds, the hillside be- 
yond, and the group round the door, 
and waved his hand and could not 
speak, But he was not sorry to go 
away. It was the aim of all his 
breeding, the end looked forward to 
for many years. ‘It’s me the next,” 
said Jock, who was waiting at Inver- 
alton, from which place by fishing- 
smack and coach Robbie was to pursue 
his way to Glasgow and the world. 
Travellers had but few facilities in 
those days: the rough fishing boat 
across the often angry loch ; the coach 
that in October did not run “ every 
lawful day,” but only at intervals ; the 
absence of all comfortable accommoda- 
tion would grievously affect the young 
men nowadays who set out in a 
sleeping carriage from the depths of 
the Highlands to take their berths in 
a P.andO. Robbie thought of none 
of these luxuries which were not yet 
invented. His parting from his father 
and brother was not emotional : all 
that had been got over when the group 
about the doors had waved their 
last good-bye. He was more anxious 
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about the portmanteaux, upon which 
he looked with honest pride, and which 
contained among many other things 
the defective half-dozen of handker- 
chiefs. Ronald Drummond met him 
at the side of the loch with his boxes, 
which contained a more ample outfit 
than Robbie’s and the sword-case 
which had been in the Peninsula, a 
distinction which drew all eyes. “It’s 
me the next”, Jock shouted as a 
parting salutation, as the brown sail 
was hoisted and the boat, redolent of 
herrings, carried the two adventurers 
away. 

“ Weel,” said Marg’ ret, “the laddie’s 
gane, and good go with him. It’s ane 
less to think of and fend for. And 
we must just all go back to our work. 
Whoever comes or whoever goes, I 
have aye my dinner to think of, and 
the clean clothes to be put into the 
drawers, and the stockings to darn a’ 
the same,” 

“Tf you'll put an iron to the fire, 
Marg’ret, I’ll come and do the collars,” 
said Mary, “he was always so particu- 
lar, poor Robbie. There will be no 
fyke now with trying to please him.” 

“T cannot settle to work,” said 
Kirsteen, “and I will not. I’m not 
just a machine for darning stockings. 
{ wish I was Robbie going out into 
the world.” 

“Oh, Kirsteen, come and see the 
rabbits he gave me,” said Jeanie. 
“ He would not trust one of them to 
the boys, but gave them to me. Come 
and take them some lettuce leaves. It 
will keep us in mind of Robbie.” 
There was perhaps some danger that 
the recollection of the brother departed 
would not last very long. So many 
had gone before him and there were 
still others to go. 

But Kirsteen avoided Jeanie and 
the rabbits and suddenly remembered 
something she had to get at the 
“ merchant’s,’’ which was a full mile 
off—worsted for her mother’s knitting 
and needles for herself, who was 
always, to the reprobation of the elder 
members of the family, losing her 
needles. She was glad to represent to 
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herself that this errand was a neces- 
sity, for a house without needles how 
can that be? and poor mother would 
be more dependent than ever on every- 
thing being right for her work, on 
this melancholy day. It was still 
quite early, about nine o’clock, and it 
was with a compunction that Kirsteen 
gave herself the indulgence of this 
walk. A morning away from work 
seemed to her almost an outrage upon 
life, only to be excused by the circum- 
stances and the necessity of the 
errand. She walked along the familiar 
road not noting where she went, her 
thoughts far away, following the 
travellers, her mind full of an agitation 
which was scarcely sorrowful, a sort 
of exaltation over all that was common 
and ordinary. The air and the motion 
were good for her, they were in 
harmony with that condition of sup- 
pressed excitement in which from the 
depths of her being everything seemed 
bubbling up. Kirsteen’s soul was like 
one of the clear pools of the river by 
which she walked, into which some 
clear, silvery, living thing had leaped 
and lived. Henceforward it was no 
more silent, no longer without motion. 
The air displaced came up in shining 
globules to the surface, dimpling over 
the water, a stir was in it from time 
to time, a flash, a shimmering of all 
the ripples. Her mind, her heart were 
like the pool—no longer mirroring the 
sky above and the pathway ferns and 
grasses on the edge, but something 
that had an independent life. She 
roamed along without being able to 
tell had any one asked her where she 
was. The road was a beautiful road 
by the side of a mountain stream, 
which was only called the burn, but 
which was big enough for trout or even 
now and then salmon—which ran now 
along the side of the hill, now diving 
deep down into a ravine, now half hid 
with big overreaching banks, now 
flinging forth upon a bit of open 
country, flowing deep among the rocks, 
chattering over the shallows, sometimes 
bass sometimes treble, an unaccountable, 
unreasonable, changeable stream. Red 
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rowan-tree berries hung over it re- 
flecting their colour in the water. The 
heather on the hill came in deep russet 
tones of glory defeated, and the 
withered bracken with tints of gold, 
all gaining a double brilliancy from 
the liquid medium that returned their 
image. To all these things Kirsteen 
was so well accustomed that perhaps 
she did not at any time stop to note 
them as a stranger might have done. 
But to-day she did not know what was 
about her; she was walking in more 
beautiful landscapes, in the lands of 
imagination by the river of love, in 
the country of the heart. The pays 
du tendre which was ridiculous when 
all the fine ladies and gentlemen pos- 
tured about in their high-heeled shoes 
is not absurd when a fresh and simple 
maiden crosses its boundary. She 
went down the glen to the merchant’s 
and chose her wool, and bought her 
needles, and said a few words to the 
women at their doors, and shed a few 
more tears when they were sorry for 


her about her brother’s going away, 
without ever leaving that visionary 
country, and came back from the 
village more deeply lost in it than ever, 
and hearing the whisper of last night 
in every motion of the branches and 


every song of the burns. “Will ye 
wait for me, Kirsteen?” though it was 
only this morning that he went away, 
and years and years must pass before 
he came back—‘“Ay that I will! That 
I will.” 

She had nearly reached home again, 
coming back from the merchant’s— 
for even her reverie and the charm of 
it could not keep Kirsteen’s step slow, 
or subdue its airy skimming tread— 
when she came up to the carter with 
his cart who had carried Robbie’s 
luggage to Inveralton. She stopped 
to speak to him, and walked along by 
his side timing her steps to those of 
his heavy slow tread and the move- 
ment of the laborious patient horse. 
“ Did you see him, Duncan ?”’ she said. 

“Oh, ay, I saw him—and they got 
away fine in James Macgregor’s boat ; 
and a quick wind that would carry 
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them over the loch in two or three 
minutes.” 

“And how was he 
Dunean ¢” 

“Deed, Miss Kirsteen, very weel: 
he’s gaun to see the world—ye canna 
expect a young boy like that to maen 
and graen. I have something here for 
FOU, 

“Something for me!” She thought 
perhaps it was something that had 
been put into the gig by mistake, and 
was not excited, for what should there 
be for her? She watched with a little 
amusement Duncan’s conflict with the 
different coats which had preserved 
his person from the night cold. He 
went on talking while he struggled. 

“The other laddie, Jock, I left to 
come home with the maister in the 
gig. He thought it was fine—but I 
wouldna wonder if he was regretting 
Duncan and the cart—afore now. 
Here it is at last, and a’ fecht to get 
it. It isa book from Maister Ronald 
that you gave him a loan of—or some- 
thing o’ that kind—if I could but 
mind what gentles say—”’ 

““Gave him—a loan of—?”’ cried 
Kirsteen, breathless. She had to turn 
away her head not to exhibit to 
Duncan the overwhelming blush which 
she felt to cover her from head to foot. 
“ Oh, yes—” she added after a moment, 
taking the little parcel from his hand, 
“ |— mind.” 

Let us hope that to both of them 
the little fiction was forgiven. A loan 
of—she had nothing to lend nor had 
he ever borrowed from her. It was a 
small paper parcel, as if it contained a 
little book. Kirsteen never could tell 
how she succeeded in walking beside 
the carter for a few steps further, and 
asking him sedately about his wife 
and the bairns. Her heart was beat- 
ing in her ears as if it would burst 
through. It was like a bird straining 
at its bonds, eager to fly away. 

Then she found herself at home 
where she had flown like the wind, 
having informed Duncan that she was 
“ina great hurry”—but in the pas- 
sage on the way to her own room, she 
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met Mary, who was coming from the 
kitchen with a number of shining 
white collars in her arms which she 
had been ironing. ‘ Where have you 
been?” said Mary. “ My mother has 
been yammering for you. Is this an 
hour of the day to go stravaighing for 
pleasure about the roads ?” 

Mary pronounced the last word 
“yods”’, though she prided herself on 
being very correct in her speech. 

* Me—I have been to the merchant's 
for my mother’s fingering for her stock- 
ings,” Kirsteen said breathlessly. 

“It was wheeling she wanted,” said 
Mary with exasperating calm ; “ that’s 
just like you, running for one thing 
when it’s another that’s wanted. Is 
that it in that small parcel like a 
book ¢” 

“No, that’s not it,” said Kirsteen, 
clasping the little parcel closer and 
closer. 

“Tt’s some poetry-book you’ve had 
out with you to read,” said her sister 
as if the acme of wrong-doing had been 
reached. “TI would not have thought 
it of you, Kirsteen, to be reading 
poetry about the rods, the very morn- 
ing that Robbie’s gone away. And 
when my mother is so ill she cannot 
lift her head.” 

“T’ve been reading no poetry,” cried 
Kirsteen with the most poignant sense 
of injury. ‘“ Let me pass, Mary. I’m 
going up the stair.” 

But it was Marg’ret now who inter- 
posed, coming out at the sound of the 
altercation. She said, “‘ Miss Kirsteen, 
I’m making some beef-tea for the mis- 
tress. Come in like a dear and warm 
your hands, and ye can carry it up. 
It will save me another trail up and 
down these stairs,” 

Kirsteen stood for a moment ob- 
structed on both sides with a sense of 
contrariety which was almost intoler- 
able, Tears of vexation rose to her 
eyes. “Can I not have a moment to 
myself?” she cried. 

“To read your poetry !”’ Mary called 
after her in her mild little exasperat- 
ing voice, 

“Whist, whist, my lamb, say no- 


thing,” said Marg’ret. “ Your mother 
canna bide to have a talking. Never 
you mind what she says, think upon 
the mistress that’s lying up there, 
wanting to hear everything and canna 
—wanting to be in the middle of 
everything and no equal to it. It was 
no that I gradge going up the stairs, 
but just to keep a’ things quiet. An 
what’s that you’ve gotten in your 
hand ?” 

“It’s just a small parcel,” said Kir- 
steen, covering it with her fingers. 
“Tt’s just a—something I was buy- 
ing—” 

“Not sweeties,” said Marg’ret 
solemnly, “the bairns had more than 
plenty last night—” 

“Never you mind what it is,” said 
Kirsteen with a burst of impatience, 
thrusting it into her pocket. “Give me 
the beef-tea and I'll take it up stairs.” 

Mrs. Douglas lay concealed behind 
her curtains, her face almost in a fluid 
state with constant weeping. ‘Oh, 
set it down upon the table,” she said. 
“Do they think there’s comfort in tea 
when a woman has parted with her 
bairn? And where have ye been, 
Kirsteen? just when I was in want 
of ye most: just when my head was 
sorest, and my heart like to break— 
Robbie gone, and Mary so taken up 
with herself, and you—out ‘of the 
way—” 

“T’m very sorry, mother,” said poor 
Kirsteen. “I ran down to the mer- 
chant’s to get you your yarn for your 
knitting. I thought you would like 
to have it ready.” 

Mrs. Douglas rocked her head back 
and forward on her pillow. “Do I 
look like a person that’s thinking of 
yarn or of stockings, with my head 
aching and my heart breaking? And 
none of you can match a colour. Are 
you sure it’s the same? Most likely 
I will just have to send Marg’ret to 
change it. What's that bulging out 
your pocket? You will tear every 
pocket you have with parcels in it as 
if ye were a lad and not a lass.” 

“ It’s only a very small thing,” said 
Kirsteen. 
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‘“‘ If that’s the yarn ye should never 
let them twist it up so tight. It takes 
the softness all out of it. Where are 
ye going the moment you've come 
back? Am I to have nobody near 
me, and me both ill in body, and sore, 
sore distrest in mind? Oh, Kirsteen, 
I thought ye had a truer heart.” 

“Mother, my heart’s true,” cried 
the girl, “and there’s nothing in the 
world I would not do to please you. 
But let me go and put away my things, 
let me go for a moment, just for a 
moment. 1’ll be back again before 
you've missed me.” . 

“ You're not always so tidy to put 
away your things,” said the invalid, 
“sit down there by my bedside, and 
tell me how my bonnie lad looked at 
the last. Did he keep up his heart? 
And was your father kind to him? 
And did you see that he had his keys 
right, and the list of all his packages ? 
Eh me, to think I have to lie here and 
could not see my laddie away.” 

“ But, mother, you have never done 
it,” said Kirsteen, “to any of the 
boys—and Robbie never expected—” 

“ You need not mind me,” said Mrs. 
Douglas, “of the waik creature I’ve 
always been. Aye in my bed or laid 
up, never good for anything. If you'll 
lift me up a little, Kirsteen, I might 
maybe try to swallow the beef tea ; for 
eh! I have much, much need of support 
on such a doleful day. Now another 
pillow behind my back, and put the 
tray here ; I cannot bear the sight of 
food, but I must not let my strength 
run down. Where are you going now, 
you restless thing? Just stay still 
where you are ; for I cannot do with- 
out you, Kirsteen. Kirsteen, do you 
hear me? The doctor says I’m never to 
be left by myself.” 

It was not till a long time after that 
Kirsteen was free. Her eager expec- 
tation had fallen into an aching sense 
of suspense, a dull pang that affected 
both mind and body. Instead of the 
rapid flight to her room full of antici- 
pation in which she had been arrested 
in entering the house, she went soberly, 
prepared for any disenchantment. The 


room was shared with her younger 
sister Jeanie, and it seemed quite pro- 
bable that even a moment’s solitude 
might be denied her. When she found 
it empty, however, and had closed the 
door upon herself and her secret, it 
was with trembling hands that she 
opened the little parcel. It might be 
the handkerchief sent back to her, it 
might be some other plain intimation 
that he had changed his mind. But when 
the covering was undone, Kirsteen’s 
heart leaped up again to that sudden 
passion of joy and content which she 
had first known yesterday. The parcel 
contained the little Testament which 
Ronald had carried to church many a 
Sunday, a small book bound in blue 
morocco, a little bent and worn with 
use. On the flyleaf were his initials 
R. D., the letters of the handkerchief, 
and underneath C. D. freshly written. 
He had made rather clumsily, poor 
fellow, with a pencil, a sort of Runic 
knot of twisted lines to link the two 
names together. That wasall. Now- 
adays the young lover would at least 
have added a letter; seventy years 
ago he had not thought of it. Kirsteen’s 
heart gave a bound in her breast, and 
out of weariness and contradiction and 
all the depressing influences of the 
morning, swam suddenly into another 
world: a delicious atmosphere of per- 
fect visionary bliss. Never were public 
betrothals more certain, seldom so 
sweet. With a timid movement, blush- 
ing at herself, she touched with her 
lips the letters on the title-page. 


PART II. 
CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Doveias of Drumcarro was the 
son of one of the Scotch lairds who had 
followed Prince Charlie, and had been 
attainted after the disastrous conclu- 
sion of the Forty-Five. Born in those 
distracted times, and learning as their 
very first lessons in life the expedients 
of a hunted man to escape his pursuers, 
and the anguish of the mother as to 
the success of these expedients, the 
two half-comprehending children, twin 























boys, had grown up in great poverty 
and seclusion in a corner of a half- 
ruined house which belonged to their 
mother’s father, and within cognizance 
of their own real home, one of the 
great houses of the district which had 
passed into alien hands. When they 
set out to make their fortune, at a 
very early age, their mother also 
having in the meantime died, two half- 
educated but high-spirited and strongly- 
feeling boys, they had parted with a 
kind of vow that all their exertions 
should be addressed to the task of 
regaining their old possessions and 
home, and that neither should set foot 
again upon that beloved alienated land 
until able in some measure to redeem 
this pledge. They went away in dif- 
ferent directions, not unconfident of 
triumphantly fulfilling the mutual 
promise ; for fame and fortune do not 
seem very difficult at sixteen, though 
so hard to acquire at a less hopeful 
age. Willie, the younger, went to 
England where some relations helped 
him on and started him in a mildly 
successful career. He was the gentlest, 
the least determined of the two, and 
fortune overtook him in a manner very 
soothing after his troubled boyhood in 
the shape of a mild competency and 
comfort, wife and children, and a life 
altogether alien to the romance of 
the disinherited with which he had 
begun. 

But Neil Douglas, the elder, went 
further afield. He went to the West 
Indies, where at that period there were 
fortunes for the making, attended how- 
ever by many accessories of which 
people in the next generation spoke 
darkly, and which still, perhaps, among 
unsophisticated people survive in tra- 
dition, throwing a certain stain upon 
the planter’s fortunes. Whether these 
supposed cruelties and horrors were all 
or almost all the exaggerations of a 
following agitation, belonging like 
many similar atrocities in America to 
the Abolitionist imagination, is a ques- 
tion unnecessary to discuss. Up to 
the time at which this story begins, 
whenever Mr. Douglas of Drumcarro 
quarrelled with a neighbour over a 
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boundary line or a shot upon the hill- 
side, he was called “an auld slave- 
driver” by his opponent, with that 
sense of having power to exasperate 
and injure which gives double piquancy 
to a quarrel. And of him as of many 
another such it was told that he could 
not sleep of nights; that he would 
wake even out of an after-dinner doze 
with cries of remorse, and that dreams 
of flogged women and runaways in the 
marshes pursued him whenever he 
closed his eyes. The one thing that 
discredited these popular rumours 
among all who knew Drumcarro was 
that he was neither tender-hearted nor 
imaginative, and highly unlikely to be 
troubled by the recollection of severi- 
ties which he would have had no objec- 
tion to repeat had he had the power. 
The truth was that he had by no 
means found fortune so easily as he 
had hoped, and had worked in every 
way with a dogged and fierce determi- 
nation in spite of many failures, never 
giving up his aim, until at last he had 
found himself with a little money, not 
by any means what he had looked for 
and wanted, but enough to buy a 
corner of his old inheritance, the little 
Highland estate and bare little house 
of Drumearro, Hither he came on 
his return from Jamaica, a fierce, high- 
tempered, arbitrary man, by no means 
unworthy of the title of “auld slave- 
driver,” so unanimously bestowed 
upon him by his neighbours, who, 
however, could not ignore the claims 
of his old Douglas blood however 
much they might dislike the man. 

He had married a pretty little in- 
sipid girl, the daughter of one of his 
brother’s friends in “the south coun- 
try”, who brought with her a piano 
and a few quickly-fading airs and 
graces to the Highland wilds, to sink 
as soon as possible into the feeble and 
fanciful invalid, entirely subject to 
her husband’s firmer will and looking 
upon him with terror, whom the reader 
has already seen. Poor Mrs. Douglas 
had not vigour enough to make the 
least stand against her fate. But for 
Marg’ret she would have fallen at once 
into the domestic drudge which was 
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all Drumecarro understood or wanted 
in a wife. With Marg’ret to preserve 
her from that lower depth, she sank 
only into invalidism—into a _ timid 
complaining, a good deal of real suffer- 
ing, and a conviction that she was the 
most sorely tried of women. But she 
bore her despotic husband seven boys 
without a blemish, robust and long- 
limbed lads equal to every encounter 
with fate. And this made him a 
proud man among his kind, strongly 
confident of vanquishing every adverse 
circumstance, in their persons at least, 
if not, as Providence seemed to have 
forbidden, in his own. He set his 
whole heart upon these boys—strug- 
gling and sparing to get a certain 
amount of needful education for them, 
not very much it must be allowed ; 
and by every means in his power, by 
old relationships half-forgotten, by 
connections of his West Indian period, 
even by such share as he could take 
in politics, contrived to get appoint- 
ments for them, one after another, 
either in the King’s or the Company’s 
service for India. The last was much 
the best of any; it was a fine service, 
with perpetual opportunities of fight- 
ing and of distinction, not so showy 
as the distinctions to be gained in the 
Peninsula, but with far better oppor- 
tunities of getting on. The four eldest 
were there already, and Robbie had 
started to follow them. For Jock, 
who took to his books more kindly 
than the others, there was a prospect 
of a writership. It was more easy in 
those days to set young men out in 
the world than it is now. Your friends 
thought of them, your political leaders 
were accessible ; even a passing visitor 
would remark the boys in your nur- 
sery and lend a friendly hand. No- 
body lends a friendly hand nowadays, 
and seven sons is not a quiverful in 
which a poor man has much reason to 
rejoice, 

On the other hand the girls at 
Drumcarro were left without any care 
at all. They were unlucky accidents, 
tares among the wheat, handmaids 
who might be useful about the house, 
but who had no future, no capabilities 


of advancing the family, creatures 
altogether of no account. Men in a 
higher position than the Laird of 
Drumecarro might have seen a means 
of strengthening their house by alli- 
ances, through the means of four 
comely daughters, but the poor little 
Highland lairdlings, who were their 
only possible suitors, were not worth 
his trouble, and even of them the supply 
was few. They too went out into the 
world, they did not remain to marry 
and vegetate at home. Mr. Douglas 
felt that every farthing spent upon the 
useless female portion of his household 
was so much taken from the boys, and 
the consequence was that the girls 
grew up without even the meagre edu- 
cation then considered necessary for 
women, and shut out by poverty, by 
pride, by the impossibility of making 
the appearance required to do credit to 
the family, even from the homely 
gaieties of the country-side. They grew 
up in the wilds like the heather and 
the bracken, by the grace of nature, 
and acquired somehow the arts of read- 
ing and writing, and many housewifely 
accomplishments, but without books, 
without society, without any break in 
the monotony of life or prospect in 
their future. Their brothers had gone 
off one by one, depriving them in suc- 
cession of the natural friends and 
companions of their youth. And in 
this way there had happened a domestic 
incident never now named in Drum- 
carro; the most awful of catastrophes 
in the experience of the younger mem- 
bers of the family. The eldest of the 
girls, named Anne, was the hand- 
somest of the three elder sisters. She 
was of the same type of beauty which 
promised a still more perfect develop- 
ment in the little Jeanie, the youngest 
of the daughters; with fair hair just 
touched with a golden light, blue eyes 
soft and tender, and a complexion 
somewhat pale but apt to blush at any 
touch of sentiment or feeling into the 
warmest variable radiance. She sang 
like a bird without any training, she 
knew all the songs and stories of the 
district, and read every poetry-book 
she could find (they were not many— 

















“The Gentle Shepherd’’, an old copy 
of Barbour’s “Bruce”, some vagrant 
volumes of indifferent verse) ; she was 
full of sentiment and dreamy youthful 
romance without anything to feed upon. 
But just at the time when her favour- 
ite brother Nigel went away, and 
Anne was downcast and melancholy, 
a young doctor came temporarily to 
the district, and came in the usual 
course to see Mrs. Douglas, for whose 
case he recommended certain remedies 
impossible to be carried out, as doctors 
sometimes do. He advised change of 
air, cheerful company, and that she 
should be kept from everything likely 
to agitate or disturb her. ‘“That’s 
sae easy—that’s sae likely,” said 
Marg’ret under her breath. But Anne 
listened anxiously while the young 
doetor insisted upon his remedies. He 
came again and again, with an interest 
in the patient which no one had ever 
shown before. “If you could take her 
away into the sunshine—to a brighter 
place, where she would see new faces 
and new scenes.” ‘Oh, but how 
could I do that”, cried Anne, “ when 
I have no place to take her to, and my 
father would not let me if I had?” 
“Oh, Miss Anne, let me speak to your 
father,” the young man pleaded. “ You 
shall have a pleasant house to bring 
your mother to, and love and service 
at her command if you will but listen 
to me.” Anne listened, nothing loth, 
and the young doctor, with a confi- 
dence born of ignorance, afterwards 
asked for an interview with Drum- 
carro. What happened was never 
known ; the doctor departed in great 
haste, pale with wrath, Mr. Douglas’s 
voice sounding loud as the burn when 
in spate after him as he _ strode 
from the door; and Anne’s cheeks 
were white and her eyes red for a 
week after. But at the end of that 
week Anne disappeared and was no 
more seen. Marg’ret, who had risen 


very early in the middle of the wintry 
dark, to see to some great washing 
or other household work, found, as 
was whispered through the house, a 
candle flickering down in the socket 
upon the hall-table, and the house- 
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To blow out the last flick- 
ering flame, lest it should die in the 
socket and so foreshadow the extinc- 
tion of the race, was Marg’ret’s first 
alarmed precaution ; and then she shut 
the open door, but whether she saw 
or heard anything more nobody ever 


door open. 


knew. A faint picture of this scene, 
the rising and falling of the dying 
light, the cold wind blowing in from 
the door, the wild darkness of the 
winter morning, with its belated stars 
in a frosty sky looking in, remained 
in the imagination of the family sur- 
rounding the name of Anne, which 
from that day was never pronounced 
in the house. Where she went or 
what became of her was supposed by 
the young ones to be absolutely un- 
known. But it is to be hoped that 
even Drumearro, savage as he was, 
ascertained the fate of his daughter 
even while he cursed her. It came to 
be understood afterwards that she had 
married her doctor and was happy ; 
but that not for a long time, nor to 
the sisters thus taught by the tre- 
mendous force of example what a 
dreadful thing it was to look at any 
upstart doctor or minister or insignifi- 
cant person without a pedigree or 
pretensions like their own. 

This was the only shape in which 
love had come near the door of Drum- 
carro, and if there was a certain 
attraction even in the tragic mystery 
of the tale, there was not much en- 
couragement for the others to follow 
Anne’s example, thus banished sum- 
marily and for ever from all relations 
with her family. Also from that time 
no doctor except the old man who had 
brought the children into the world 
was ever allowed to enter those sacred 
doors, nor any minister younger or 
more seductive than Mr. Pyper. As 
for other ineligible persons there were 
none in the country-side, so that Mary 
and Kirsteen were safe from temp- 
tation. And thus they went on from 
day to day and from year to year, in a 
complete isolation which poverty made 
imperative more even than circum- 
stances, the only event that ever 
happened being the departure of a 
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brother, or an unusually severe 
“attack” of their mother’s continued 
ever-enduring illness. They were not 
sufficiently educated nor sufficiently 
endowed to put them on a par with 
the few high-born ladies of the district, 
with whom alone they would have 
been allowed to associate; and there 
was native pride enough in themselves 
to prevent them from forming friend- 
ships with the farmers’ daughters, 
also very widely scattered and few 
in number, who, though the young 
ladies of Drumcarro were so little 
superior to themselves in any outward 
attribute, would have thought their 
acquaintance an honour, Nothing 
accordingly could exceed the dulness, 
the monotony of their lives, with no 
future, no occupation except their 
work as almost servants in their 
father’s house, no hope even of those 
vicissitudes of youth which sometimes 
in a moment change a young maiden’s 
life. All was bald and gray about 
them, everything but the scenery, in 
which, if there is nothing else, young 
minds find but an imperfect com- 
pensation. Mary indeed had a com- 
pensation of another kind in the 
comfortable apathy of a_ perfectly 
dull and stolid character, which had 
little need of the higher acquirements 
of life. But Kirsteen with her quick 
temper and high spirit and lively 
imagination was little adapted for a 
part so blank. She was one of those 
who make a story for themselves. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Marc’rRet was perhaps the only 
individual in the world who dared 
to remonstrate with Mr. Douglas as 
to the neglect in which his daughters 
were losing their youth and all its 
pleasures and hopes. Aunt Eelen it 
is true made comments from time to 
time. She said: “ Puir things, what 
will become of them when Neil’s deed ? 
They’ve neither siller nor learning ; 
and no chance of a man for one of 
them that I can see.” “And yet they’re 
bonnie lasses,” said the sympathetic 
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neighbour to whom on her return 
home after Robbie’s departure she 
made this confidence. ‘‘Oh, they’re 
well enough, but with a silly mother 
and a father that’s just a madman, 
what can any person do for them?” 
Miss Eelen Douglas was not quite 
assured in her own mind that it was 
not her duty to do something for her 
young relations, and she took a great 
deal of pains to prove to herself that 
it was impossible. 

“ What if you had them over at the 
New Year? There’s aye something 
going on, and the ball at the Castle.” 

“The ball at the Castle!” cried 
Miss Eelen with a scream, “ And what 
would they put on to go to the 
ball at the Castle? Potato-bags and 
dishclouts 1 Na, na, I’m of his mind 
so far as that goes. If they cannot 
appear like Drumearro’s daughters, 
they are best at home.” 

“Bless me,” said the kind neigh- 
hour, ‘‘a bit white frock is no ruinous. 
If it was only for a summer Sabbath 
to go to the kirk in, they must have 
white frocks.” 

“ Ruinous or no ruinous it’s more 
than he’ll give them,” said Miss Eelen, 
shutting up her thin lips as if they 
had been a purse. She was very 
decided that the white frocks could 
not come from her. And indeed her 
means were very small, not much more 
than was absolutely necessary to 
maintain her little house and the one 
maid who kept her old mahogany and 
her old silver up to the polish which 
was necessary. Naturally all her 
neighbours and her cousin Neil, who 
hoped to inherit from her, exaggerated 
Miss Eelen’s income. But though she 
was poor, she had a compunction. 
She felt that the white frocks ought 
to be obtained somehow, if even by 
the further pinching of her own already 
pinched living, and that the great 
chance of the ball at the Castle ought 
to be afforded to Drumcarro’s neglected 
girls. And she had to reason with 
nerself periodically as to the impossi- 
bility of this, demonstrating how it 
was that she could not do it, that it 
was not her part to do it, that if the 















father and the mother saw no necessity, 
how was she, a cousin once removed, 
to take it upon her? For though they 
called her aunt she was in reality Niel 
Douglas of Drumearro’s cousin and no 
more. Notwithstanding all these 
arguments a compunction was always 
present in Miss Eelen’s worn out yet 
not extinguished heart. 

“ Besides,’ she began again more 
briskly, “what would be the use? 
Ye'll no suppose that Lord John or 
Lord Thomas would offer for Drum- 
carro’s lasses. They’re as good blood, 
maybe better; for it’s cauld watery 
stuff that rins in those young lads’ 
veins. But Neil Douglas is a poor 
man; if he had all or the half that 
rightly belongs to him, it would be 
anither matter. We'll say nothing 
about that. I’m a Douglas myself, 
and it just fires me up when I think 
of it. But right or wrong, as I’m 
saying, Drumcarro’s a poor man, and 
it’s no in the Castle his lasses will find 
mates. And he’s a proud man. I 
think upon Anne, puir thing, and I 
cannot say another word. Na, na, 
it’s just a case where nobody can 
interfere.” 

“ But Miss Anne’s very happy, and 
plenty of everything, as I hear.” 

“Happy, and her father’s doors 
closed upon her, and her name wiped 
out as if she were dead, far more than 
if she were dead! And bearing a name 
that no man ever heard of, her, a 
Douglas!” Miss Eelen’s gray cheek 
took on a flush of colour at the thought. 
She shook her head, agitating the little 
gray ringlets on her forehead. ‘“ Na, 
na,’ she said, “I’m vexed to think 
upon the poor things—but I cannot 
interfere.” 

“ Maybe their father, if you were to 
speak to him—” 

“Me speak to him! I would as 
soon speak to Duncan Nicol’s bull. 
My dear, ye ken a great deal,” said 
Miss Eelen with irony, “but ye do 
not ken the Douglases. And that's 
all that can be said.” 

This, however, was not all that a 
more devoted friend, the only one they 
had who feared neither Drumcarro nor 
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anything else in the world, in their 
interests, found to say. Marg’ret was 
not afraid of Drumcarro. Even she 
avoided any unnecessary encounter 
with “the auld slave-driver”, but 
when it was needful to resist or even 
to assail him, she did not hesitate. 
And this time it was not resistance 
but attack. She marched into the 
Laird’s room with her head held high, 
trumpets playing and banners flying, 
her broad white capstrings finely 
starched and streaming behind her 
with the impulse of her going, an un- 
usual colour in her cheeks, her apron 
folded over one hand, the other free 
to aid the eloquence of her speech. 
Several months had passed in great 
quiet, the little stir of Robbie’s depar- 
ture having died away along with the 
faint excitement of the preparations 
for his departure, the making of his 
linen, the packing of his portmanteaux: 
All had relapsed again into perfect 
dulness and the routine of every day. 
Jamie, the next boy, was only four- 
teen ; a long time must elapse before 
he was able to follow his brother into 
the world, and until his time should 
come there was no likelihood of any 
other event stirring the echoes at 
Drumcarro, As for Marg’ret, the 
routine was quite enough for her. To 
think what new variety of scone she 
could make for their tea, how she 
could adapt the remains of the grouse 
to make a little change, or improve the 
flavour of the tryout, or compound a 
beef-tea or a pudding which would 
tempt her mistress to a spoonful more, 
was diversion enough for Marg’ret 
among the heavier burdens of her 
work. But the bairns—and above all 
Kirsteen, who was her special darling. 
Kirsteen had carried her head very 
high after Robbie went away. She 
had been full of musings and of dreams, 
she had smiled to herself and sung to 
herself fragments of a hundred little 
ditties, even amid the harassments of 
her sick mother’s incessant demands, 
and all the dulness of her life. But 
after a month or two that visionary 
delight had a little failed, the chill of 
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shut out from every relaxation, had 
ceased to be neutralised by the secret 
inspiration which kept the smile on 
her lips and the song in her heart. 
Kirsteen had not forgotten the secret 
which was between her and Ronald, 
or ceased to be sustained by it; but 
she was young, and the parting, the 
absence, the silence had begun to tell 
upon her. He was gone; they were 
all gone, she said to herself. With 
everything in the world to sustain the 
young sufferer, that chill of absence is 
always asad one. And her cheerful- 
ness, if not her courage, had flagged. 
Her heart and her head had drooped 
in spite of herself. She had been found 
moping in corners, “thinking’’, as she 
had said, and she had been seen with 
her eyes wet, hastily drying the irre- 
pressible tears. “ Kirsteen greetin’ !” 
One of the boys had seen it, and mocked 
her with a jibe, of which afterwards 
he was much ashamed; and little Jeanie 
had seen it, and had hurried off awe- 
stricken to tell Marg’ret, “ Kirsteen 
was in the parlour just with nobody, 
and greetin’ like to break her heart.” 

** Hoot awa’ with ye, it'll be that 
auld pain in her head,” said Marg’ret 
sending the little girl away. But this 
report brought affairs to a crisis. 
“The bairn shall not just be left to 
think and think,” she said to herself, 
adding however prudently, “no if I 
can help it.” Marg’ret had managed 
one way or other to do most things 
she had set her heart upon, but upon 
this she could not calculate. Drum- 
carro was not a man to be turned 
easily from his evil ways. He was a 
“dour man.” The qualities which had 
enabled him in the face of all discour- 
agement to persevere through failure 
and disappointment until he had at 
last gained so much if no more and 
become Drumcarro, were all strong 
agents against the probability of get- 
ting him to yield now. He had his 
own theories of his duty, and it was 
not likely that the representations of 
his housekeeper would change them. 
Still Marg’ret felt that she must say 
her say. 

He was seated by himself in the 





little room which was specially his 
own, in the heaviness of the afternoon. 
Dinner was over, and the air was still 
conscious of the whisky and water 
which had accompanied it. A peat 
fire burned with an intense red glow 
and his chair and shabby writing-table 
were drawn close to it. No wonder 
then that Drumcarro dozed when he 
retired to that warm and still seclu- 
sion. Marg’ret took care not to go 
too soon, to wait until the afternoon 
nap was over; but the Laird’s eyes 
were still heavy when she came in. 
He roused himself quickly with sharp 
impatience; though the doze was 
habitual he was full of resentment at 
any suspicion of it. He was reading 
in his room; this was the version of 
the matter which he expected to be 
recognised in the family : a man nowa- 
days would say he had letters to write, 
but letters were not so universal an 
occupation then. A frank or an op- 
portunity, a private hand, or sure 
messenger with whom to trust the 
missive were things of an occasional 
occurrence which justified correspond- 
ence; but it was not a necessity of 
every day. Mr. Douglas made no 
pretence of letters. He was reading ; 
a much crumpled newspaper which 
had already passed through several 
hands was spread out on the table 
before him. It was a Glasgow paper, 
posted by the first reader the day after 
publication to a gentleman on Loch 
Long, then forwarded by him to Inver- 
alton, thence to Drumearro. Mr. 
Pyper at the Manse got it at fourth 
hand. It would be difficult to trace 
its wanderings after that. The Laird 
had it spread upon his table, and was 
bending over it, winking one eye to get it 
open when Marg’ret pushed open the 
door. She did not knock, but she made 
a great deal of noise with the handle 
as she opened it, which came to much 
the same thing. 

“Well,” he said turning upon her 
snappishly, “ what may ye be wanting 
now ¢” 

“I was wanting—just to say some- 
thing to ye, Drumcarro, if it’s con- 
venient to ye,” Margaret said. 
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“What do ye want? That’s your 
way of asking, as I know well. What 
ails ye now, and what long story have 
ye to tell? The sooner it’s begun, the 
sooner it will be ended,” he said. 

“There is truth in that,” replied 
Marg’ret sedately ; “and I canna say 
I am confident ye will be pleased with 
what I’m going to say. For to med- 
dle between a father and his bairns is 
no a pleasant oftice, and one that is but 
a servant in the house.” 

“ And who may this be,” said Mr. 
Douglas grimly, “that is coming to 
interfere between a father and his 
bairns,—meaning me and my family, 
as I’m at liberty to judge?” 

Marg’ret looked her master in the 
face, and made him a slight but serious 
curtsey. “’Deed, sir, it’s just me,” 
she said. 

“You!” said the Laird with all the 
force of angry indignation which he 
could throw into his voice. He roused 
himself to the fray, pushing up his 
spectacles upon his forehead. “ You're 
a bonny one,” he said, “to burst into 
a gentleman’s private room on what- 
ever errand—let alone meddling in 
what’s none of your concerns.” 

“ If ye think sae, sir,” said Marg’ ret, 
“that’s just anither point we dinna 
agree about; for if there’s a mair 
proper person to speak to ye about 
your bairns than the person that has 
brought them up, and carried them in 
her arms, and made their parritch and 
mended their clo’es all their life, I’m 
no acquaint with her. Eh me, what 
am I saying! There is anither that 
has a better right—and that’s their 
mother. But she’s your wife, puir 
lamb, and ye ken weel that ye’ve sae 
dauntened her, and sae bowed her 
down, that if ye were to take a’ their 
lives she would never get out a word.” 

“Did she send ye here to tell me 
so?” cried Drumcarro. 

“ But me,” said Marg’ret unheeding 
the question, “I’m no to be daunt- 
ened neither by words nor looks. I’m 
nae man’s wife, the Lord be thankit.” 

“Ye may well say that,” said the 
Laird, seizing an ever-ready weapon, 
“for it’s well known ye never could 
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get a man to look the way ye were 
on.” 

Marg’ret paused for a moment and 
contemplated him, half moved by the 
jibe, but with a slight wave of her 
hand put the temptation away. “I’m 
no to be put off by ony remarks ye 
can make, sir,” she said; “maybe ye 
think ye ken my affairs better than I 
do, for well I wot I ken yours better 
than you. You're no an ill father 
to your lads. I would never say sae, 
for it wouldna’ be true; ye do your 
best for them and grudge naething. 
But the lasses are just as precious a 
gift from their Maker as their brothers, 
and what’s ever done for them? 
They’re just as neglecktit as the colley 
dogues: na, far mair, for the colleys 
have a fine training to make them fit 
for their work—whereas our young 
ladies, the Lord bless them—” 

“Well,” said the father sharply, 
“and what have you to with the 
young ladies? Go away with you to 
your kitchen, and heat your girdle and 
make your scones. That’s your voca- 
tion. The young ladies I tell ye are 
no concern of yours.” 

“ Whose concern should they be 
when neither father nor mother take 
ony heed ?”’ said Marg’ret. “ Maister 
Douglas, how do you think your bon- 
nie lads would have come through if 
they had been left like that and no- 
body caring? There’s Miss Kirsteen 
is just as clever and just as good as 
any one o’ them ; but what is the poor 
thing’s life worth if she’s never to see 
a thing, nor meet a person out of 
Drumcarro House? Ye ken yoursel’ 
there’s little company in Drumcarro 
House—you sitting here and the mis- 
tress maybe in her bed, and neither 
kin nor friend to say a pleasant word. 
Lord bless us a’! I’m twice her age 
and mair: but I would loup ower the 
linn the first dark day, if I was like 
that lassie without the sight of a face 
or the sound of a voice of my ain 
kind.” 

“You're just an auld fool,” said 
Drumcearro, “the lassie is as well off 
as any lassie needs to be. Kirsteen— 
oh ay, I mind now, ye have always 
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made a pet of Kirsteen. It’s maybe 
that that has given her her bold 
tongue and set that spark in her 

“Na,” said Marg’ret, “it was just 
her Maker did that, to make her ane 
of the first in the land if them she 
belongs to dinna shut her up in a 
lonesome glen in a dull hoose. But 
naebody shall say I’m speaking for 
Kirsteen alone ; there’s your bonny 
little Jeanie that will just be a beauty. 
Where she got it 1 canna tell, ony 
mair than I can tell where Kirsteen 
got her grand spirit and yon light in 
her ee. No from her poor mother, 
that was a bonny bit thing in her day, 
but never like that. Jeanie will be 
just the flower o’ the haill country-side, 
if ye can ca’ it a country-side that’s a’ 
howkit out into glens and tangled 
with thae lochs and hills. If she were 
in a mair open country there’s no a 
place from Ayr to Dumfries but would 
hear of her for her beauty in twa or 
three years’ time. Ye may say beauty’s 
but skin deep, and I’m saying nothing 


to the contrary ; but it’s awfu’ pleasant 
to the sight of men ; and I'll just tell 
you this, Drumcarro—though it’s may- 
be no a thing that’s fit for me to say— 
there’s no a great man in a’ the land 
that bairn mightna’ marry if she had 


justice done her. And maybe that 
will move ye, if naething else will.” 

A gleam had come into Drumcarro’s 
eyes as she spoke, but he answered 
only by a loud and harsh laugh, lean- 
ing back in his chair and opening wide 
a great cavern of a mouth. “ The deil’s 
in the woman for marrying and giving 
in marriage !” he said, “A bit lassie in 
a peenny? It’s a pity the Duke 
marriet, Marg’ret, but it cannot be 
mended. If she’s to get a prince he'll 
come this way when she’ old enough. 
We'll just wait till that time 
comes.” 

“The time has come for the rest, 
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if no for her,” said Marg’ret, un- 
expectedly encouraged by this tone. 
“And eh? if ye would but think, 
they’re young things, and youth comes 
but ance in a lifetime, and ye can 
never win it back when it’s past. The 
laddies, bless them, are all away to 
get their share ; the lassies will never 
get as much, but just a bit triflin’ 
matter—a white gown to go toa pairty, 
or a sight of Glasgow, or—” 

“The woman’s daft!” said the 
Laird. ‘Glasgow! what will they do 
there ? a white gown ! a fiddlestick— 
what do they want that they haven't 
got—plenty of good meat, and a good 
roof over their heads, and nothing to 
do for’t but sew their seams and knit 
their stockings and keep a pleasant 
tongue in their heads. If ye stir up 
nonsense among them, I'll just turn 
ye bag and baggage out of my house.” 

“T would advise ye to do that sir,” 
said Marg’ret calmly. “Tl no needa 
second telling. And ye’ll be sorry 
but ance for what ye have done, and 
that'll be a’ your life.” 

“Ye saucy jade!” said the Laird : 
but though he glared at her with 
fiery eyes, he added no more on this 
subject. ‘The lassies!” he said, “a 
pingling set aye wanting something ! 
To spend your money on feeding them 
and clothing them, that’s not enough 
it would appear! Ye must think of 
their finery, their parties and their 
pleasures. Tell Kirsteen she must 
get a man to do that for her. She'll 
have no nonsense from me.” 

*“ And where is she to get a man? 
And when she has gotten a man—the 
only kind that will come her gait—” 

Mr. Douglas rose up from his chair, 
and shook his clenched fist. Rage 
made him dumb. He stammered out 
an oath or two, incapable of giving 
vent to the torrent of wrath that came 
to his lips. But Marg’ret did not wait 
till his utterances became clear. 


(Yo be continued.) 








